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—Ohe Sam, 


The Garden of the State Agricultural 
College. 


In our former chapter upon the garden op- 
erations of the Agricultural College, during the 
past season, we gave a general outline of what 
had been done with reference to the design to 
be carried out, which was solely to make this 
department of the farm as useful and as pro- 
fitable as possible under the circumstances in 
which it was placed at the opening of the last 
spring term. 

We shall now go a little more into detail 
and lay before our readers, firsf, the quantity 
of work used in each month; second, the 
amount of expenses for seeds and improve- 
ments; third, the crops taken from the gar- 
den and their estimated value, and finally we 
shall hope to have discussed the whole sub- 
ject of the Horticultural Department, and its 
capabilities. 

The work in the garden was done mostly 
under the direction of a student, who gave it 
his whole attention, namely, Mr. A. N. Pren- 
tiss, and of another, Mr. C. J. Monroe, of Al- 
legan; these were assisted by from six to ten 
other students, in their several sections, as 
the work of the season required. The work, 
throughout was confined to students from the 
second and third divisions, or the division ‘of 
students that rendered their three hours la- 
bor from half past nine in the forenoon to 
half past twelve, and from three o’clock in 
the afternoon until six. It is due, however, 
to the students above named, that they took 
sufficient interestin the work to watch the crops 
with care, and as an instance of this, may men- 
tion the fact that in the spring, when it was seen’ 
that the severe late frosts were likely to affect 
and injure several of the more tender crops, 
they spent much time in covering and pro- 
tecting the plants. In this way a large bed of 
early tomato plants that had been set out ear- 
lay in June, were saved by a steady attention 
to covering them with flower pots at night, 
and removing them at an early hour in the 
morning, for which time of course they were 
allowed. The same care was required with 
other crops that would hive been lost, and 











the season would have been thus lost, but for 
this attention. 

The following table for each of the months 
will show the whole amount of labor expend- 






ed in the garden: 
Pei pace aebeuaet acces caedaaeecbed dks 87119 hours. 
BENG lis vngpaide< cou} Conmapengnsdenaren lO, | 
TURE nace cose ---1088 
July ..--.... sca 891 % 
August... .- eS ae 
Boptember a ook .22- coesiisns..-...20eee 218% * 
QB DRMas <n ence enna getecncnasceses-ase 46636 = ** 
WNOVOMOT cwoedsatccececchsda cones cube 1483; ~* 


Totals occce ance cnnn seen. ---eenee.0045 hours. 
The work of the students as assessed and 
averaged for the whole number and term, is 
equal to 672 cents per hour, the whole cost 
of the labor in the garden, therefore, amounts 


to $339.01. 
The manure given to the garden amounted 


to 500 loads of a single horse cart, valued de- 
livered at 20 cents per load. ‘Theteam work 
used in the garden amounted to 250 hours at 
10 cents per hour. It was sometimes oxen, 


°° | sometimes horses, and the team was generally 
0! driven by one of the hands belonging to the 


garden, so that the garden is only to be 
charged with the mere value of the work of 
the team, and not of a team and driver. This 
item amounts to $25. In addition to the 
above, there was an expenditure of $23.07 
for seeds. Summed up the whole expenditure 
is as follows: 





100 00 

Team work, 250 hours at 10 cents........... 25 
Seeds and implements.... .------- ---=------ 23 07 
UE cco cnseee aaaees Goauceknasee Oonaae oo $487 08 


The returns for this expenditure were the 
crops, all of which that the frosts spared, were 
turned into the Boarding Hall, and the 
monthly charges for which will be found be- 
low. Besides this there are also the beds of 
permanent value, from which no crops have 
been received the past season, and also the 
improvement and enlargement of the ground 
occupied as a garden, fully one-third of the 
time of the students, as charged above, being 
engaged in the permanent:improvemeut of real 


- estate, and which of course should be charg- 


ed to the increased value of the land. 
The produce of crops thus charged is: 








Tr tS. GNP MeO G orci nn cus eo csendes's stan as $ 520 
do 1 a a --- 98402 
do August ..6..-:--. --- 38816 
do September....... - 9030 
do October ..cocconasecasee--s--- 1296.89 
do WNOVOMIDED ance coco cncencccmsce 15 00 
Dole cen cnnkbs donnbeonnerhs dak Gomeedubanes $309 07 
Besides this amount of vegetables, there 
have been saved seeds to the value of... $15 00 
Turnips, cabbages and corn fed to cattle... 25 00 
Add to this the value of the permanent im- 
parece in getting out stumps, ma- 
ing walks and roads, setting out beds of 
Pie Plant, Asparagus, Currants, Straw- 
berries, and the setting out of vines and 
trees, which may be estimated as worth 
an increase of the value of the real estate 
to the amount at least of........--...... 800 00 340 00 
And we have a total produce of....... Seeee $640 07 
Deduct the cost of the same.....---.---.... 


tate Of ce nceen. ceca cnnn ccew ccc cen cnccccc ance $161 99 
We believe there is nothing over-estimated 
here. For instance, picked cabbages, suita- 
ble for storing away for winter and spring 
use, of which there are three large pits, con- 
taining about 500 heads, have been valued at 
three dollars per hundred, potatoes at 50 cents 
per bushel, and other articles in proportion. 

In the above remarks, we have endeavored 
to show as briefly as possible to our readers 
what has been done in the garden of the Ag- 
ricultural College during the past season, mere- 
ly confining its business to its money value, 
and the cost of labor and stock. We have no 
hesitation in saying that, had the frosts of 
August 28th been postponed for 25 days, the 
produce would have been at least one-third 
greater in value. 

We now come to the discussion of the Hor- 
ticultural division of the College Farm, and 
its capacities as well in relation to the design 
as an educational institution, as its position as 
an experimental and practical department of 
the estate. This part of the subject we have 
turned over to our well-known correspondent 
T. T. Lyon, Esq., a Michigan man, whose 
skill and standing as a western practical po- 
mologist is second to that of no individua] 
east or west, and who has given far more at- 
tention to the wants of Michigan, and her re- 
quirements in horticulture and pomology, and 
the necessity and utility of instruction there- 
in'than any other man in this State. We 
know it is a subject that cannot be cast aside 
or turned over with a flourish of the pen to 
be trifled with by mere amateure, or ignored 
as only worthy of the attention and care of 
a sophomore or an apprentice. 


The Crushing and Mashing of Food. 


In the human species a morsel of food is 
grasped by the front teeth of both jaws, which 
are each supplied with sixteen teeth, making 
thirty-two in all. In those animals which 
chew the cud, as they have only one row of 
teeth, the food is less firmly grasped by the 
jaws, and there is, therefore, a greater neces- 
sity that it should be of a soft and pliable 
nature. By the assistance of the lips, jaws, 
tongue, and auxiliary muscles, the food is con- 
veyed into the cavity of the mouth, and by 
the aid of the tongue and lateral motion of 
the mouth it is placed between the opposing 
jaws, where it is masticated or ground toa 
proper consistence. But the action of the 
jaws in grinding the morsel introduced be- 
tween them at the game time elicits the com- 
pressing power of the muscles of the 
cheek upon the parotid gland, which is 
situated in a man in front of the ear, and ex- 
pels its secreted fluid, the saliva, into the 
mouth to assist in comminuting the nutritive 
matter. Besides this mechanical action, there 
is, however, a nervous sympathy called into 
operation, The mesticated matter acts upon 
the tongue and adjacent parts, inducing a 
sympathy with the glands placed under the 
tongue, causes them to pour out their copious 
contents. The object of mastication or 
chewing is, therefore, to reduce the tood to 
such a consistence as shall fit it for its re- 
ception and proper digestion in the stomach. 

This is well illustrated in the instance of 
animals which are not supplied with teeth. 

The common fowl, for example, is destitute 
of these grinding apparatus; but it has a mus- 
cular mechanism termed the gizzard, which 
powerfully compresses the introduced food, 
and by means of pebbles and stones, which 
are anecessary article of food with the class 
of animals referred to, an artificial substance 
for the teeth is provided. , In graminivorous 
animals, we shall presently find that a sub- 
stitute for the second row of teeth is provided 
in the operation of rumination, or chewing 
the cud. From attention to thes» facts, 
therefore, we are taught that the prepwatory 
step of digestion consists in the fine ¢yision 
of solid food by means of the aparatis set 
apart in the mouth for this purpose, ard its 
mixture with a certain amount of fluid sdiva 
to render it more dilute. 

The importance of the proper grinding of 
the food, and of rendering it as soluble as pos- 
sible, can be well appreciated by such indi. 


Cultivation without Manure. 


We have several times within the last half do- 
zen years, spoken of a revival, with certain mod- 
ifications, of the Tullian system of cultivation. 
Rey. Mr. Smith, of Lois Weedon, Northamp- 
tonshire, England, has for twelve consecutive 
seasons, cultivated wheat on the same ground 
without manure, the average produce being 
thirty-five bushels tothe acre, It should be 
said, also, that the yie!d has not diminished, 
but has latterly been as good as when the 
experiment was commenced. The method is 
to till the land by the spade, to the depth of 
the subsoil; plant three rows of wheat with 
aspace of one foot between each, and then 
leave a breadth of three feet, which is used as 
a fallow,and kept open by the spade. When 
the crop is taken off, the fallow spaces are 
seeded, and the ground previously occupied 
left vacant; thus, in reality, producing wheat 
on half the ground every other year. We 
have no exact data in regard to the comparae 
tive advantages of this system— have seen no 
statements of the cost of spading and digging 
compared with the ordinary manuring and 
cultivation. But it is chiefly in reference toa 
principle—the ability of the soil to yield con- 
tinuous and bountiful crops without manure 
that Mr, Smith’s experiments possess interest. 

Admitting all the results which appear to 
have been obtained in this case, we cannot 
concede it as proved that land in general is 
capable of producing undiminished crops 
without manure, We know that some soils 
contain so large an amount of the elements 
required for @ particular crop, that no appa- 
rent deterioration, in reference to that crop, is 
manifested for many years. It is so with 
portions of our western States in the pro- 
duction of Indian corn. It is so with other 
soils in regard to the production of grass— 
Along the Connecticut river, for instance, 
there are tracts which have produced. great 
crops of grass, annually, for forty or fifty 
years, with no manure except an occasional 
application of plaster. ‘ 


Now in the case of the Lois Weeden ex- 
periments, the first question is—What is the 
character of the soil? We have not seen it, 
and cannot now refer to a particular descrip- 
tion of it, but have a pretty distinct recollec- 
tion that it has been represented as a deep 
loam of considerable tenacity, resting on a 





viduals as have been the subjects of indiges- 
tion, from the eructation of morsels ot food, 
of gases, and of acid liquors. It is scarcely 
necessary to remark, that similar rules are 
appreciable to the inferior animals, and more 
particularly in the state of confinement to 
which most of them are more or less sub- 
jected when they are made to minister to 
the wants of the human species. The follow- 
ing comparative table exhibits this fact in a 
sufficiently striking manner. Two cows were 
fed on entire barley and malt, steeped in hot 
water; they were then fed on crushed barley 
and malt, prepared in the ‘same manner.— 
The influence of the finer division of the 
grain in augmenting the product of milk 
places the importance of this porition beyond 


all cavil: 
BROWN 60W. WHITE Cow. 
Milk in periods Milk in periods 


of 5 days. of 5 mae 
Eentire barley and grass-... Me Ibs. = Ibs. 
Entire malt and grass...-... rs Bi 
1153¢ 10939 
Crushedbarley, grass and hay, + 105 1093¢ 
110 110 
97 10634 
Crushed malt and hay ...... 96 107 
98 111K 


An inspection of this table shows, that with 
the entire barley the milk diminished during 
the second five days of the experiment, while 
with the crushed barley the milk had a ten- 


farmers would recognize as naturally a wheat 
soil. Tosuppose that because such land will 
produce thirty-five bushels of wheat to the 
mre, year after year. any land may give good 


er 190 broad. 


from the atmosphere, to answer all the re- 
quirements of vegetation. 





duction of wheat without manure. 


production of wheat in the case alluded to. 
Clay soils are often rich in themselves; they 


are deposits of various earthy compounds 
mixed in many cases with organic matter, and 








dency to increase during each succeeding pe- 
riod. In all such experiments there are con- 
tinually occurring irregularities, of which we 
have no means of precisely appreciating the 
causes. These proceed often from atmosphe- 


frequentiy only require aeration to become 
highly productive. Silicious soils possess 
few or none of these elements of fertility and 
are incapable of such production. Henee, 
whoever attempts cultivation without manure 








rical influences, as temperature and frequently 


therefore, taking a legitimate view of an ex- 
periment, when we direct our views to the ten- 
dency to improvement or deterioration in 
the course of the trial, rather than to the act- 
ual numbers obtained. In the preceding ta- 
ble, the tendency to an increase of product 
is decidedly in favor of the finely divided 
grain.— Thompson on the Food of Cattle. 




















on such land, will find his crops “ grow small 


tivator. 


rn ene 


Broken Wind or Heaves. 


“ Heaves,” the common name for broken 


wind ia the horse, is susceptible of great al- 


subsoil containing still more clay. It is what 


and undiminished crops, of any kind, by the 
same process, would be an inference altogeth- 


Tae experiments of Dr, Lawes, of Roth- 
ampsead, have proved that wheat consumes 
or “destroys” in its growth a large amount 
of ammonia. It has also been proved that 
rain andsnow bring ammonia to the earth in 
considerable quantities, and some persons 
have gone so far as to say that enough of this 
element could be derived, in various ways, 


But the evidence 
already cited has shown that all soils have 
not the power of retaining ammonia— 
there must be a certain amount of clay to 
attract and hold this volatile element. The 
soil of Lois Weedon contains it, and this, 
doubtless, accounts, in part, for its long pro- 


, But there are other causes which favor the 


as every one knows. Ifa horse suffering from 
this disease is allowed to distend his stomach 
at his pleasure, with dry food entirely, and 
then to drink cold water ad libitum, he is near- 
ly worthless. But if his food be moistened, 
and he be allowed to drink a moderate quanti- 
ty only at a time, the diseas2 is much less 
troublesome. 
A still farther alleviation of the “ heaves” 
may be obtained from the use of raw, fat, 
salt pork, from time to time. Ido not say 
that the heaves can be cured by the use of 
salt pork, but alleviated still more than by 
feeding wet food without the pork. 
Commence with a piece of pork, say a cu- 
bic inch, chopped very fine and mixed with 
the wetted grain or cut feed, twice a day for 
two or three days. Then from day to day 
increase the quantity and cut less fine, until 
there is given with each feed, such a slice as 
usually by farmer’s wife is cut for frying, 
nearly as large as your hand, cut into fifteen 
or twenty pieces; continue this for two weeks, 
and the horse is capable of any ordinary work 
without distress, and without showing the 
heaves. I have experience and observa- 
tion for the past ten years as proof of the 
above.—J. in Country Gent. 

_ So 

Drain Tiles. 

It is very vexatious to American farmers, 
to see in English journals, that the drain tiles 
of two inches diameter are there sold at four 
dollars per thousand, while we here, have to 
pay fourteen dollars per thousand for simi- 
lar tiles, and to this is to be added, the dig- 
ging of the drains by workmen, at one dollar 
per day. 

Weare glad to beable to announce that 
the machine invented by Mr. S. CO. Salisbury, 
for the making of drain tile, is now complet- 
ed, and a working model may be seen in our 
office. This machine will tarn out ten thous- 
and tiles a day, by the application of sufficient 
power, say that of two horses, while a similar 


tile is finished with a surface as smooth as a 
most finished piece of porcelain, and is made 
from clay as it leaves the clay bank, without 
the use of a pug mill, dolly tub, or other 
preparatory machine; the principle may be 
thus understood:—-We have all seen a glazier 
take a dry lump of putty, that would break 
if pressed, and crumble instead of*being ad- 
hesive, and by rolling and manipulating this 
mass for a while, it becomes plastic, so that 
he can glaze a sheet of glass before the putty 
can again assume the granulated form; and 
when once set, it is much stronger than fresh- 
ly made putty. The ancients made their 
mortar by the admixture of lime and sard, 
a year before its use, and buried it in a pit. 
When required for use, it was taken from 
this pit, beaten with pieces of wood shaped 
like a cleaver, on a mixing board, continually. 
drawn together and again beat out into a 
sheet, until the mass became plastic: and then 
when put between bricks, it would set hard- 
er than the bricks themselves, as every old 
Roman wall clearly proves. Now these facts 
are true in a degree with clay. Mr. Salisbury’s 
machine receives the clay in a hoprer, it is 
passed between steel surfaced rollers, forming 
a sheet which continually is rendered thinner 
and thinner, by continued rolling, until it finds 
its way to the mouth of the form intended to 
shape the tile, and while in this plastic con- 
dition it is forced through, presenting an out- 
er and inner surface finely polished, and of 
the form required. Its moisture is so slight, 
that it does not alter its figure while drying, 
and the amount of water is not so great, but 
that it may be burnt by any faymer, either 
with brush or coal. P 

The machine is also capable of making 
brick, and with these tho kila may be built 
before the brick are burned, so that the first 
filling of tile and fuel, will not only burn the 
tile, but render the,kila a permanent fixture, 
capable of beingeontinuously used for burn- 
ing the tile. ‘Phe cost of this machine, which 
we hope soon to see on sale, will be about 
$100, andin every particular it appears to be 
comple¢e With this contrivance tile may be 
madg at a cost not to exceed three dollars 





from the condition cf the animal. We are, | by degrees, and strikingly less.”— Boston Cul-| per thousand, and but few neighborhoods 


| are so devoid of clay as not to furnish the 
| necessary raw material. In the making of 
| drain pipes it is not necessary that the clay 
should be of an extraordinary quality, for as 
they are intended to permit the water to per- 
colate through them, a fair am of sand 


leviation by attending to the character and jig no detriment in tile making.—Working 
quantity of food to be eaten by the animal, 


armer. 


number may be made by hand labor. The. 
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THE PRESIDENT OF THE MICHIGAN STATE 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, ON THE PROTEST 
OF BREEDERS OF DEVON CATTLE. 


The committee to which was; referred the 
protest of the breeders of Devon cattle, re- 
spectfully report— 

Thatthe protestsubmitted to them for con- 
sideration was duly eonsidered, and that, af- 
ter corresponding with various parties, and 
also having had the statements and affidavits 
of severalgentiemen acquainted with all the 
facts of the case before them for comparison, 
that they had arrived at the conclusion that 
the charge that the committee had awarded 
the premiums of the Society to animals of im 
pure breeding, was not sustained, and had 
arisen from a mistake made in giving the 
wrong name to a pure bred animal. 

The general charge contained in the pro 
test was, that the herd of Devons exhibited 
by Joha Allen, of Coldwater, and to which the 
premium was given, originated from a grade 
cow named “Jane Williams,” sold by J. W. 
Hamlin, of New York, to E. M. Crippen, of 
Coldwater, and afterwards alleged to have 
been sold by Mr. Crippen to John Allen, the 
exhibitor. Mr. E. M. Crippen did purchase 
from Mr. Hamlin, in 1852, several head of 
young stock. These, with ore exception, 
were all pure bred Devon cattle. Amongst 
these were a heifer calf named Sophia 2d, out 
of Camilla Scott, by Red Rover, and a grade 
heifer, Jane Williams, the exception referred 
to. Mr. Crippen afterwards sold his stock, 
and the heifer Soph a 2d was purchased by 
Mr. Allen, and Jane Williams by Hon. Geo, 
A. Coe, who still owns her. At the time, and 
for several years afterward, Mr. Allen, though 
knowing the heifer that he purchased to be 
full blood, actually believed that the name of 


OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE Ze YY. 


the heifer sold him was Jane Williams, and’ 


when Mr. Hamlin was at this place, informed 
him that the heifer was so called, aud entered 
her as such when exhibited; and this error of 
name was not corrected until after Mr. Ham- 
lin had stated, that the Jane Williams he had 
sold to Mr. Crippen was a grade. Then it 
was that Mr. Allen called upon Mr. Crippen 
for the pedigree, and was informed by him 
that the name of his heifer was Sophia 2d, 
and had never been “Jane Williams,” and 
that he himself had misnamed her. Mr. 
Crippen came before the committee and con- 
firmed the whole statement, and also pre- 
sented the statement of Mr. Coe, confirming 
the fact that the grade heifer Jane Williams 
was sold to him, and was in his possession. — 
From these statements, it was evident that 
the statement of Mr. Hamlin on which was 
based the impression that “Jane Williams” 
was the dam from which had been bred the 
stock shown by Mr. Allen as pure bred Dev- 
ons, was founded solely on the carelessness of 
Mr. Allen in not taking care of the pedigree 
furnished him by Mr. Crippen, when he pur- 
chased Sophia 2d, and was, therefore, unin- 
tentionally incorrect, and that there is on 
the contrary, full evidence in the statement 
of Mr. Hamlin, and the other testimony, that 
so far the animals shown by Mr. Allen were 
of pure Devon blood, without attaint by 
crossing with any other breed. The commit- 
tee, therefore, recommend that the award of 
the Committee on Devons be sustained. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 


H. P. SLY, Chairman, 
H. E. DE GARMO 
JAMES BAYLEY. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEO. A. COE. 

Some fiva or six years since, Mr. Elliot M. 
Crippen sold me a grade Devon Heifer that 
he called Jane Williams. I still own the 
game, and have entered her three times at 
least at our; County Fair. The same animal 
has taken premiums at our Fair. At the 
time I had the heiter of Mr. C., he told me he 
had her of Mr. Hamlia, and had brought 
her up the season before. 


Respectfully, 
Coldbater, Dec. 12,1859. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN ALLEN. 

To the Executive Committee of the Michigan 
State Agrioliural Society, or to whom it 
may concern : 

The undersigned John Allen, of Coldwater, 
in the county of Branch, respectfully submits 
the following statement: 

Tam the owner of a Devw. Cow called So- 
phia 2d, which was entered by me at the an- 
nual fair of said Society, held Detroit in 
October last. I purchased the said ow of El- 
liot M. Crippen, of Coldwater, abwut the 

month of January, A. D. 1853, and before she 

was one year old. Mr: Crippen informed me 
that he purchased said cow (then a calf) of J, 


GEO. A. COE. 


W. Hamiin, of West Aurora, Erie county, N. 


in substance, that he never cold to Elliot M. 


| Crippen, of Coldwater, more than one grade 
heifer; that he had sold one grade heifer to 
said Crippen and only one. 

The following is a copy of. the pedigree of 
each of the animals in my Herd of Devons, to 
which prizes were awarded at the State Fair 


of 1859: 
PEDIGREE. 
1. S6para 2p. Dropped April 15,1852. 

Dam Camilla Stott, g. dam Victoria, g.'¢. dam Sophia, 
g. g. g. dam Old Devon, imported by King & Patter- 
son. Sire Red Rover, g, sire Dibble Bull imported. 

2. Ducuxss. Dropped March 1854, 

Dam Sophia as above. Sire Young Duke; his sire 

and dam, Old Duke and Duchess imported. 
3. Fancy. Dropped June 1837. 

Dam Rosina, g. dam Sophia, g. g. dam imported Devon. 
Sire Young Duke (owned by C. H. Williams of 
Coldwater), g, sire Old Duke imported. 

4. Lavy. Dropped April, 185s, 

Dam Sophia as above. Sire Allen's Duke, g. sire Old 
Duke of Devon imported. 

5. Youne Fairy. Dropped June, 1855. 

Dam Fairy, g. dam Caroline, g. g. dam. Victoria, g. g¢. 
g. dam Fancy 2d, g. gg. g. dam Old Fancy, g. g. g. 
g. g.dam,a Devou cow imported from the herd of 
Hon. Mr. Coke, the Earl of Leicester. Sire Lord 
Baltimore, g. sire Eclipse, imported by Mr. Patter- 
son. 

6. Youne Zacn. Dropped May, 1856. 

Dam Fairy as above. Sire Old Zach, he by Lord 
Western imported. 

7. Masor. Dropped April 25, 1859. 

Dam Duchess as above. Sire Young Duke (owned by 
C. H. Williams), g. sire Old Duke of Devon impor- 
ted. 

8. Froza. Dropped May 15 1859, 

Dam Sophia as above. Sire Young Duke (owned by 
C. If. Williams) as above. 

The foregoing pedigrees I believe to be cor- 


rect, 
JOHN ALLEN. 


State of Michigan, County of Branch, ss.: 

On this 12th day of December, A. D. 1859, 
b@tore me personally came John Allen, of 
Coldwater, in said county, and, being by me 
sworn, doth depose and say that the foregoing 
statement by him made and subscribed is true 
in substance and matter of fact. 


DAVID THOMPSON, 
Notary Public Branch Co., Mich. 


State of Michigan, County of Branch, 2s.: 

Alonzo B. Allen, of said county being duly 
sworn says in the first person as follows: I: 
the fall of 1858, Lattended the State Fair of 
the Michigan State Agricultural Society at 
Detroit, and while there I saw and conversed 
with Mr. J. W. Hamlin, of West Aurora, Erie 
county, N. ¥. During the conversation, I 
inquired of him whether he had sold to Mr. 
Elliot M. Crippen, of Coldwater, more than 
one grade heifer,, and he said he had not: I 
ama son of John Allen, of Coldwater, to 
whose statement this affidavit is annexed.— 
At the time of this conversation with Hamlin 
my father, the said John Allen, was not pres- 
ent. He had left Detroit for his home the 
day previous to the ore on which this conver- 
sation occurred. 

A. B. ALLEN, 

Subseribed and sworn to this 12th day of 

December, A. D. 1859, before me. 


DAVID THOMPSON, 
Notary Pubiée Branch Co., Mich. 





Settling up the New Counties 


Har ily a day passes but more or less teams 
pass, loaded with household goods and furni- 
ture, bound for the central or western parts of 
our counties—Sanilac and Huron. There 
are men in west and north constantly, looking 
up and locating land, principally in small 
quantitie*, for actual settlement and occu 
pancy. When the next census is taken 
will show an enormous increase in the po 
lation in a number of our new townshi 
During the past year the increase has 
far ahead of what was ever before know 

This is caused partly by the liberal 
our Legislature, in regard to the 
longing to the S ate, and partly by the/fact be. 
coming known abroad, that we have/in these 
new counties, some of the best graid growing 
lands in the State, if not in the Unjon. 

There is now a prospect that thgse counties, 
Sanilac, Huron, Saginaw, Tuscoid, and others, 
which have heretofore been loéked upon as 
swampy, and a great part of which has been 
considered unfit for cultivation, by those un- 
acquainted with the real facts, will in a few 
years bear off the palm as grazing and grain- 
growing counties. The system of roads in- 
augurated by our last Legisleture is doing 
great good in the thinly settled portions.— 
The Ellington and White Rock Road, the 
location of which in Sanilac and Huron, will 










passes. — Sanilac Jeffersonian. 
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Changes in Wheat, 





the Ohio Farmer: 





varieties.” 


Ditching in Monroe County. 


FROM THE MONROE MATIONAL PRES, 


W hile we take a just pride in the improve 
ments that are being made in the city of 
Monroe, it is well to cast our eyes over the 
county to the evidences of prosperity, enter. 
prise and progress that are going on about us. 
The improvements in the city are of great 
benefit to the county at large, and are so con- 
sidered by every intelligent farmer, while 
those in the agricultural towns are equally 
important and interesting to the city. 


Many of our citizens we doubt not will be 
surprised to learn the extent 0° Ditching 
already commenced in tkis county, while all 
will admit its vast importance to develop its 
wealth, increase its population, and add to the 
public health, We have been to considerable 
labor to obtain statistics on Ris point, and 
aided by the Ditch Commissioners as near as 
we can now obtain the result, we have in 
progress or under contract in this county 
about. Firry Five Miura or Dirouss, or 17.- 
575 rods, to cost something over $12.000, 
and which, when completed, cannot fail to 
add to the productive value of the lands and 
farms through which they pass from three to 
fivetimes the cost of their construction!— 
‘This is not an extravagant view of this im- 
portant matter, and when we consider that 
the cost of these ditches is chiefly in labor 
by those immediately interested in their con 
struction, we find the task not a difficult one 
compared with the vast benefits received in 
retura for the labor. 

We attach an account of each of these 
Ditches, and have in most cases, added an es- 
timated benefit per acre for each year to ac- 
crue from their construction. We are aware 
that some will consider our estimate as wild 
and extravagant, while others, in particular 
locations, who have hadexperience in the 
matter, will admit their justness. It must be 
considered that most of the lands drained by 
these Ditches, are worthless without ditch- 
ing, and will not yield crops of any kind, 
while they are rich in, soil and only want 
draining to yield bountifully, and in fact to 
become the most fertile lands in the county. 
In such cases the value of ditching can hardly 
be over estimated, for it is the ditching that 
makes the land and gives it all its value. 

While on this subject we will add, that too 
much painscannot be taken to make the 
Ditches as sraight as the country to be drain- 
ed will permit. Experience so far teaches 
the imporfnce of attending to this matter, 
and that fhe straighter the ditch is, the more 
readily frill the water pass away, and fewer 
will be the obstructions accumulated to ro 








toyno 7 south range 6 east, is about 23 miles 
lohg or 913 rods, perhaps one-fifth through 
bered land, balance through cleared fields 
ubject to inundation and destruction of crops. 





be found in to-day’s paper, opens up a good 
section of country, both in the last named 
counties and in Tuscola, and will prove of 
vast benefit to the townships through which it 


Peter Hathaway of Milan, Ohio, writes to 


“Ma=y years since, Mediterranean wheat 
was introdaced into the vicinity where I live, 
In colorit was very dark; it has been constant- 
Y,, and that she was a thoroughbred Devon. ly growing lighter in color, until it is hardly 
In the fall of 1858, at the State Fair at De- 
troit, I saw and had, conversation with the 
said J, W. Hamlin, in which he stated to me 


same variety of wheat. It is improved. 


The Soules wheat, on the contrary, has de- 
teriorated; so much so, that millers and farm- 


This ditch has been let at some 50 cts. per 
rod and the total cost will be about $456.50, 
while it is thought the land improved by it 


_| will be benefited, 400 acres of it, some $2 


per acre per annum,making a total of $800, or 
more than enough to pay for ditch. There is 
19 feet fall in length of this ditch. 
South Otter Creek Ditch—From sec. 16 
in La Salle to see. 26 in Ida, passing through 
sections 20, 19 in town 7 south range 8 east 
in La Salle, and sections 24, 26, 26, 35, 34, 
and 33 in town 7 south of range 7 east in Ida, 
63 miles long or 2008 rods, 8 feet on bottom, 
and 2 feet slope to one foot rise, and 2 feet 
depth of cut. Cost per rod 67 cts. or $1335. 
It is thought this ditch will reclaim half a 
mile wide its whole length, or 2208 acres, 
208 ef which is timbered, and the balance 
mostly wet prairie sul ject to inundation and 
injury to crops. The ditch must improve 
the value of crops some $3 per acre ‘per an- 
num, which, on 2000 acres, if all improved, 
would be an annual benefit of $6000, enough 
to pay for several such ditches. The fall of 
this ditch from head to foot is 33} feet. 
Summerfield and Jda.—This a main branch 
of the Otter Creek Ditch, commencing on 
south west quarter sec. 36,in Summerfield and 
runs to sec. 29 near Bone Hill in Ida, through 
sec. 25 town7 south range 6 east in Summer- 
field, sections 30 and 29 town 7 south range 
7 east in Ida, is 44 miles or 1292 rods long, 
all through open wet marsh and improved 
fields of heavy muck land subjevt to retain 
surface water to such extent as to render 
crops small or entirely uncertain. The ditch 
8 feet on bottom, some 12 wide and 2 deep. 
Cost 50 cts. per rod, or $650 to which add 
contingences $200, making total cost $850. 
It is now impossible to raise crops on this 





ere, once high in its praise, are seeking other 


land, which is rich muck from one to four 
teet deep, and most of the time covered with 


‘5 8.R.7 E. in London. 





water, owing to Beaver dams and other ob- 
structions. The land, if drained, will yield 
abundantly, and if ditch reelaims 1300 acres, 
as estimated, the increased annual yield per 
acre can hardly be overestimated, say only 
$5 per acte, dnd we have a total in one year’s 
crop of $6500! The fall of this ditch is 19 
feet in 1292 rods. 

The Plwes Ditch.=In section 10 T, 6S. 
R. 7 east, on Job Street farm, through Plues 
and Galloways, 266 rods or 3 mile, cost say 
$175. It greatly improves 100 acres land, so 
as to incréase the annual value per acre 
enough to pay for ditch every year. The 
fall is 8 feet. 

Macon Reserve Ditch—Commences on 
Christiancy’s land in Dundee, on N. W. cor- 
ner of T. 6 8. R. 7 E., is 23 mi‘es or 852 rods 
long, terminating on Maston’s land in Milan, 
running through sections 5 and 6 T.6 S.R.7 
E. in Dundee, and secton 31 in town 5 south 
7 east in London, and sections 25 and 36,in 
town 5 south range 6 east in Milan. Cost 
say 75 cents per rod, or total cost $700, in- 
cluding contingencies. This ditch will im- 
prove very materially one-third of the land 
through which it passes, and all of it more or 
less, so as to increase the value of crops annu- 
ally, say $300. This ditch will also improve 
some one thousand acres of rich land now 
surrounded by a ridge of high land, by afford- 
ing an outlet to the surface water, which now 
stands till absorbed or is carried up by evap- 
oration. Fall 194 feet. 

Beaver Dam Ditch and Branch.—Com- 
mences on sec. 32 in London, passes through 
sections 29, 28 and 21 in town 5 south range 
7 east in London, is 24 miles, or 814 rods, at 
69; cents per rod, or $567.73, to which add 
contingencies say $100, and total cost is 
$667.73. Size 6 feet on the bottom, 12 feet 
on the top, and 24 feet deep, and passes 
through timbered openings and prairie. It 
immediately improves 400 acres say $2.50 
per acre per annum, or a total of $1,000, 
which, if a correct estimate, more than pays 
for ditch every year, providing land is all till- 
ed. Fall of ditch 163 feet in 24 miles. 


Scline and Burnes’ Ditch.—On sections 
20, 17 and 8, in cleared land and Cranberry 
Marsh, T. 5 8. R. 7 E. in London, is over 2 
miles or 6573 rods long, 10 feet on bottom, 
16 feet on top, and 24 deep. Cost 50 cents 
per rod or $334, to which add contingencies 
$100, and we have for total cost $434, It 
will increase productive value per annum say 
$3 per acre on 400 acres $1,200, nearly 
enough to pay for three such ditches, Fall 
of 12 feet in 2 miles, 

Bear Creek Ditch—In London and Milan, 
near Bunce and Allen, 2} miles or 692 rods 
long, 8 feet bottom, 16 top, 24 deep, on sec- 
tion 19 T. 5 8. R. 7 E. in London, and sec- 
tions 13 and 24 T.5 S.R.6 E. in Milan. Cost 
per rod 564 cents, which, with contingencies, 
is some $500. It augments the productive 
value of 200 acres say $3 per acre per an- 
num, or total $600, more than enough to pay 
for ditch by $100 in a single year. Fall 30 
feet. . 

Upper Thayer Ditch—In London and 
Milan, section 1, T.5 S. R. 6 E.in Milan, and 
sections 6 and 7 and part of section 8, in T 
23 miles or 853 
rods long, 7 feet on bottom, 11 on top, and 2 
deep; cost 72 conts per rod, or some $700 in- 
cluding contingencies. It will increase valua 
of crops per annum on 200 acres say $3 per 
acre, making $600, or about enough to pay 
for ditch in a single year. 

Lower Thayer Ditch.—In London, 3} 
miles 1,017 rods long, 10 feet on bottom, 15 
on top, 24 average depth; cost 673 cents per 
rod, which, with contingencies, makes a total 
of about $745. This ditch is mostly through 
a level wet marsh, and will be the making of 
the land, or add per annum say #4 per acre 
on 300 acres, or a total of $1,200, which more 
than pays for ditch. 

Plum Creek Ditch.—Commences near 
east line of Bissonett farm in Raisinville and 
ends on Loranger farm in Monroe township 
—and runs through old French claims 230 426, 
414, 398, 413, 400, 540, 509, 539, 635, 634, 208, 
511, 411, 335, 338, 185, 431, 612, 436, 536, 430, 
432, 517, 518, 490, 369, 464, 358, 494, 455, 600, 
548, 234, 483, 489, 209, 447, 501, 275, 420, 472, 
446, 519, 534, 551, 521, 510, 504, 396, 673, and 
685, is 94 miles or 2,998 rods long, I0 feet on 
bottom, 16 feet on top and 2 feet deep; cost 
say 75 cents per rod or $2,248. It is said it 
will much improve 1,200 acres, half of which is 
now useless; say this 1,200 acres will increase 
the value of crops per year $4 per annum, or 
$4,800, or more than enough to pay fur two 
such ditches. Fall of water in the 9} miles 


92 feet, but the fall is mostly on the east end. 

Amos Palmer Ditch.—In Exeter and Lon- 
don, running into or through sections 18, in 
T. 58. R.8 E.in Exeter, and 12 and 13 in 
T.5 8. R.7 E. in London, is 3} miles or 


top and 2 deep, mostly through open marsh; 
cost about 75 cents per rod or totai cost $850, 
Say it will add to the value of crops on 300 
acres $4 per acre per annum, making $1,200, 
or more than enough in a single year to pay 
for ditch. Fall of water on main ditch 4 
feet on 496, on the branch 5 feet in 622 rods. 

5 Oakville Ditch—Runs through open _prai- 
rie and Marsh to Wayne county line from 
near Oakville, on sections 3, 9 and 10, T.5 
S. R. 7 E. in London; cost say 75 cents por 
rod or total of $541. It improves 300 acres 
very much; say $4 per annum, or total per 
year $1,200, paying for two such ditches in a 
single year. 

Herkimer Ditch —Exeter and London, 
from Henry Herkimer’s in Exeter, to section 
16 in London, 5} miles, running through sec- 
tions 17 and 18 T.5 S. R. 8 B.in Exeter, and 
sections 13, 15, 22, 23 and 24, jin T.58.R.7 
E. in London, or 1,643 rods; cost say 60 cents 
per rod, with contingencies $1,000. It im- 
proves the productive capacity of 1,653 acres, 
say #4 per acre per annum, making $6,812, 
asit is now wet land and openings and prai- 
rie, Fall 36 feet in 5} miles. 

Stoney Creek Ditch.—This is to enlarge 
the present ditch, which so satisfies those in- 
terested that they want more of it. The ob- 
ject now is to make it of an even width on the 
bottom of 8 feet, and 1 foot deeper than the 
old ditch. Itis 53 miles, or 1,760 rods long, 
and generally settled along its banks. Ex- 
penses 60 cents per rod, with contingencies 
$1,100. 

The inhabitants along the line of Sandy 
Creek Ditch have very generally petitioned 
for enlarging and straightening that improve- 
ment, and we understand it is contemplated 
at an earlyday. 

While on this subject we may add that 
miles of private ditching have been comple- 
ted within a year past in this county, an evi- 
dence that our citizens are awake to the great 
importance of the subject, and evidense too, 
that Monroe, if these improvements as com- 
menced are thoroughly prosecuted to com- 
pletion, will soon stand first in the Stato as an 
agricultural county 








HOME NOTES. 


Valuable Invention, 

A simple, yet most valuable machine has 
been invented by Mr. Lovett Eames of this 
city, within the past few days. It is called a 
grain metre, and is so constructed as to weigh 
and discharge every kind of grain with entire 
accuracy, without the attendance of any per- 
sop, Dumbering, without the possibility of 
fault, every bushel or fraction of bushel dise 
charged by it; and all this more certainly 
and with a nearer approach to precise results 
than can be done by any other known method. 
A wheat dealer, in order to know the con- 
tents of a given bin of grain, has but to 
draw it off through this machine, which is 
self operating night and day, and when the 
whole is discharged he finds the result as 
plainly marked on the register of the ma- 
chine, as the time of day on the dial of a 
clock. The miller who has a grist to grind, 
or a quantity of grain to flour, has but to 
place this machine above the hopper and let 
the grain run through, and -when all is fin- 
ished, behold! he has the result in pounds or 
bushels plainly marked on the index, without 
the variation, of an ounce! Here is an in- 


strument that is to be of vast utility, and tho 
saving of time and labor it will effect cannot 
be calculated. Messrs. Cock & Thomas 
sometime since feeling the need of such a 
help, suggested the matter to our ingenious 
townsman, Mr. Eames, and the result we 
have described. The machine may be seen 
in operation at the warehouse of these gen- 
tlemen. Steps have already been taken to 
procure a patent.—Kalamazoo Gazette, 


The Apple Trade from Piichigan. 
We recently gave a statement in the rough 
of the receipts of apples from the orchards of 
Michigan along the line of the Michigan Cen- 
tral Railroad. Through the politeness of J. 
A, Smith, Esq., Freight Agent of that com. 
any here, we are able to give the number of 
barrels of apples received from local stations 
on the Michigan Central Railroad, for the 
months of July, August, September, October, 

and November, as follows: 
July. Aug. Sept. Oct Nov. 





Total. 





1850... .0s00 1,260 6,847 12,793 18,184 16,657 55,676 
1858.00.00 613 3,472 4,816 1,778 10,179 
TRAVRAGD™ . ons bn 0000 000.00 Coneneaeeeecens osace 45,497 








1,017 rods long, 12 feet on bottom, 16 on 


The larger share came from eastern and 
central Michigan. The average price of these 
apples has been from $2.25 to $2.50 per bar- 
rel. The quality this season has been excel- 
lent, Finer apples are not to be found in 
any market to day than those from our sister 
State, now very abundant here. In this re- 
spect there has been a change since a few 
years ago, when our citizens could only ob- 
tain fruit at very high prices, and even then 
the scarcity was great, and the contrast much 
regretted by new comers from older States. 
Rates in Chicago, since in this past season 
the fruit erop of many of the older States 
was almost entirely a failure, rule below the 

in eastern cities. Very choice ppeke 
are selling at $3 at retail — hicago 683. 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 
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The Garden & Orchard. 


Fruits in Season. 


a 


APPLES. 

Beimontis now just in its prime, This 
variety is believed to be entirely unknown in 
this portion of the State, except upon the 
writer's grounds. It bore a fine crop of 
large and beautiful specimens in 1856. The 
next two seasons were unfavorable, and the 
few specimens produced were badly affected 
with cracks and fungus. During the past 
season the crop has again been full, and the 
fruits large, beautiful and excellent. Should 
it, upon further trial, prove to be permanent- 
ly successful in this locality, its exceeding 
beauty, great tenderness and superior flavor, 
must give it a place among our first class 
fruits for early winter. 

New York Vandevere, or Newtown Spit- 
zenburg, was supposed, b; the writer, to be 
entirely unknown here; although be now 
has imported trees of it, on his grounds, 
which have not yet borwe. During the past 
autumn, the writer sent to Mr. Downing, 
specimens of the fruit grown here under the 
local name of Barret’s Spitzenburg; also an- 
other, grown by Mr. John Allen of this town, 
as “Wine;” both of which he identifies as the 
true N. Y. Vandevere, Itis a fruit of more 
than medium size, of fine appearance, and of 
the highest quality: in season from October 
to February. 











Peck’s Pleasant is another variety, but im- 
perfectly tested here, having produced a few 
exceedingly fine fruits in 1856, followed by 
poor crops in the next two seasons, but pro- 
ducing a large and exceedingly fine crop the 
past season. This is said to be an early 
winter variety, but the fruit is hardly yet at 
maturity. It will, apparently, keep till 
March. 

Ribston Pippin is the popular, standard 
appleof England. It has borne with the 
writer, for the first time, the past season. It 
is a more than medium sized fruit, of great 
richness and beauty of coloring, and of rich, 
high flaver. It is described as a longkeep- 
er, but, if we may judge by the present crop, 
it will prove an early winter fruit here. 

PEARS. 

Lawrence is a medium sized pear, not yet 
fally tested here, It is a native variety of 
much promise, and, from the vigor and hardi- 
ness of the tree, as well as the character of the 
fruit,it wil’,doubtless,take a high position as an 
early winter variety, when once fully known. 

Beurre Winter of Rivers, has, this season, 
borne a ful! crop. It is alarge, greenish fruit, 
of very singular, variable form, and far from 
tempting in appearance. The flesh is green 
ish white, exceedingly juicy and tender; but, 
in flavor, it is only second or third rate. It, 
however, will, probably, improve with the 
age of the tree, and in more favorable sea- 
sons. 

Beurre @ Aremburg yet holds its position 
as the best pear of its season, adapted to the 
taste of such as are partial to a high vinous 
flavor, In the writer’s grounds, it has shown 
itself an early and constant bearer, but has 
not proved as prolific as many others of the 
same age. 

Winter Nelis has, this season, borne a very 
full crop of fruit, of even size and beautiful 
appearance. The fruit is, just now, in ite 
prime ; and, in flavor, is all that can be desir- 
ed by the admirers of a sweet pear:—being 
very tender, juicy andrich. The tree is an 
awkwaad, twisting grower, and an early and 
abundant bearer. 

Doyenne @’ Alencon has, this season, pro- 
duced a fine crop, for the first time, on the 
writer's grounds. In the books, it is said to 
keep till April ;which it may do, although an 
oecasional specimen already shows signs of 
maturing. Judging by those now maturing, 
the variety may be expected to prove valua- 
ble here ; as the fruit is of good size; tender, 
juicy and rich, and the tree, hardy, vigorous, 
and a beautiful grower. 

KEEPING AND RIPENING WINTER PEAR, 

The cultivation of winter pears has been, 
doubtless, neglected by many persons, from 
the apprehension that they are difficult to pre- 
serveand ripen. This was once believed to 
be the case, but, more recently, a different 
opinion as well as practice is coming intg 
vogue. The writer has, during the present 
season, and, in fact, whenever he has had! 
pears to keep, put them into barrels, in his 
cellar with apples ; first putting a few apples 
in the bottom of the barrel, then placing the 
pears upon them, taking care to leave space, 
at the top, for a few tiers of apples. After 
filling up the barrel, it may be headed up, 
covered with a loose board, or left open, as is 
most convenient. When treated in this man 
ner, the writer has never known them to fail 


to ripen off, in their proper season, as finely 
as could be desired. 


T. T. LYON. 
Plymouth, December 15th, 1859. 





The Science of Gardening. 
THE LEAVES. 


( Continued from page 408.) 

During the day leaves also absorb carbonic 
acid gas, which they decompose, retaining its 
carbon, and emitting the greatest part of the 
oxygen that enters into its composition. In 
the night this operation is in a certain meas- 
ure reversed, a small quantity of oxygen bee 
ing absorbed from the atmosphere, and a vet 
smaller proportion of carbonic acid emitted. 
It has occasionally been observed, however, 
that the bulk of oxygen given off by the leaf 
has not been precisely equal to that of the 
carbonic acid absorbed, and hence it is also 
fairly concluded that aportion of the oxygen 
of the carbonic acid which enters the leaf is 
retained, and made available in the produc- 
tion of the various substances which are 
formed in the vascular system of different 
plants. On the other hand, it is stated by 
Sprengel that, if compounds containing much 
oxygen be presented to the roots of plants, 
and thus iotroduced into the circulation, they 
are also decomposed, and the oxygen they 
contain in part or in whole given off by the 
leaves, so that, under certain circumstances, 
the bulk of the oxygen which escapes is ac- 
tually greater than that of the carbonic acid 
which is absorbed by the leaves. Suchis the 
case, for example, when the roots ate moist- 
ened with water containing carboric, sulphu- 
ric, or nitric acids. 

As a general rule, the quantity of carbonic 
acid given off during the night is far from be- 
ing equal to that which is absorbed during 
the day. Still it is obvious that a plant loses 
carbon precisely in proportion to the amount 
of this gas given off. Hence, when the days 
are longest, the plant will lose the least, and 
where the sun is brightest it will gain the 
fastest; since, other things being equal, the 
decomposition of carbonic azid proceeds most 
rapidly where tle sky is the clearest, and the 
rays of the sun most powerful. It thus ap- 
pears why in Northern regions, where spring 
summer and autumn are all comprised in one 
long day—vegetation should proceed with 
such rapidity. The decomposition of the 
carbonic acid goes on without intermission, 
the leaves have no night of rest; but Nature 
has kindly provided that, where the season of 
growth is so fleeting, there should be no ces- 
sation to the necessary growth of the food 
for man and beast,—(Johnston’s Lectures on 
Agricultural Chemistry.) 

Carbonic acid gas in small proportions is 
essential to the existence of leaves, yet it only 
benefits them when present in quantities not 
exceeding one-twelfth of the bulk of the at- 
mosphere in which they are vegetating; 
though one twenty-fifth is a still more favor- 
able proportion; and as hotbeds, heated by 
fermenting matters, rapidly have the air with- 
in their frames contaminated to a much 
greater extent than the proportions above 
named, thence partly arises the injury to the 
plants they contain from a too-long neglected 
ventilation. The leaves turn yellow from the 
excess of acid, which they are unable to di- 
gest, and which consequently affects that 
change of color which also occurs in autumn, 
and which will be more fully considered when 
the decay of plants is detailed. 

It is the accumulation of carbonic acid and 
other gaseous matters, such as sulphurous 
acid and ammonia, which renders ventilation 
go essential to the health of plants in forcing- 
pits and hot houses. They cannot inhale air 
over loaded with these contaminations with- 
out bei g speedily injured, and the propor- 
tions of those gases which rapidly cause dis- 
ease, or even death, are much less than the 
gardener usually suspects; for if the sulphu- 
rous acid amounts to no more than one cubic 
foot in ten thousand of the air in a hothouse, 
it will destroy most of its inhabitants in two 
days. To avoid such destruction, for the 
comfort of visitors, and, above all, for the 
sake of the plant’s vigor, air should be ad- 
mitted as freely as the temperature will per- 
mit. ‘The foul warm air can be easily allowed 
to escape through ventilators in the most ele- 
vated parts of the roof, and fresh warm air 
can be as readily'supplied through pipes made 
to enter near the flooring of the house after 
passing over hot water, or other sources of 
heat. 

We are quite aware that Mr. Knight has 
stated that he paid little attention to ventila- 
lion, and that plants will be vigorous for a 
time in Wardian cases; but this does not 

ove that their Creator made a mistake when 
x placed vegetables in the open air. Plants 
confined in houses or other close structures 
may be made to grow in spite of such con- 








finement; but all experience proves that 


| the most liberal supply of air. 


other favorable circumstances, such as heat, 
light, and moisture, being equal, those plants 
are most vigorons and healthy which have 


Though an excess of carbonic acid gas is 
detrimental, yet its partial absence from the 
atmosphere is equally fatal toa plant’s leaves, 
for witl out it they wither and fall. It is not 
a matter of indifference, therefore, whether a 
greenhouse or hothouse be whitened with a 
solution of lime, which absorbs that gas from 
the air, a fortnight or only a day or two be- 
fore plants are introduced or forcing com- 
menced; for it is the infliction of several 
trivial injuries to a plant that prevents its suc- 
cessful cultivation ; no one who is entitled to 
practice in the higher departments of his art 
ever makes such great blunders as at once to 
to destroy the plants under his care. That 
fresh-limed walls do injure plants is beyond 
dispute, for the plants in a row of small pots 
next the back wall in a propagating-house 
which had been thus whitened only the day 
before, have been more than once observed 
to be the only plants that acquired a sickly 
hue, and shed nearly all theirleaves. Fleshy- 
leaved plants would not be so liable to injury 
if obliged to be brought into a house freshly 
limed, for these require much less carbonic 
acid daily than the thin leaved plants. Five 
plants of Cactus gpeciosissimus in the injur- 
ed row just sis were not apparently af- 
fected. Thin-leaved plants consume daily 
from five to ten times their own bulk of car- 
bonic acid gas, whilst fleshy-leaved plants, 
such as Cacti, Aloes, Agaves, and Mesom- 
bryanthemums, do not consume more than 
their own or double their own bulk of that 
gas 

Other species of decomposition also, be- 
sides that of carbonic acid go on in the leaf, 
or are there made manifest. Thus when 
plants grow in a soil containing much com- 
mon salt (cloride of sodium) or ovher chlo- 
rides, Sprengel and Meyen observed them to 
evolve chlorine gas from their leaves. This 
takes place, however, more during the night 
than during the day, Some plants also give 
off ammonia, while others (Cruciferse) emit 
from their leaves pure titrogen gas (Daube 
nys Three Lectures on Agriculture). This 
emission of nitrogen from the leaves is, ac- 
cording to Schultz, not an uncommon occur- 
rence, and on a dark day may amount to 
nearly two-fifths of the entire bulk of the 
ges given off.—J., in Cottage Gurdener. 

(To be continued.) 








HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 


Peaches in Prospect. 

The OttawaClarion states that a Mr. Reifield in 
that county bas purchased over forty acresof laud 
which he is clearing up and intending t« plant 
with peach trees. Before that gentlemau qrries 
out his operations in selecting and planting out, 
we suggest that he consults the columns oi the 
MicHIGAN Farmer, and advise with our able cor- 
respondent, T. T. Lyon, relative to the sortshe 
plants out, and how they should be tried in tht 
locality. Letthe gentleman who has the skill, ex. 
perience, capital and time to invest in what ali 
must admit must be an experiment, go into the 
matter in such a way that his trial and his planta- 


useful to the whole State of which he is a citizen. 
That is the way to build up the State interests, 
and to bea public benefactor to whieh Ottawa 
county can point in the future with some degree 
of pride, 


Mice in Orcharde, 

The Homestead says relative to protecting 
Joung trees, especially from this pest at this seas 
son: There are several ways of protecting trees 
from mice, and some of them answer equally well 
for protection from grubs and the borer. 
paper, tied close about the trunk at the ground, 
answers very well, but is more likely to be dis- 


more or less in every family. This fits tight to 
the tree, and neither mice nor anything else will 
penetrate it. When trees are mulched in fall, 
take care that the straw or other loose material 
does not afford good mouse-nests where they can 
have free access to the tree; and if nothing else 
is done, throw a pile of earth about the stem and 
stamp it down. When snow falls, and lies up 
light and loose, go to the orchard and stamp it 
down hard, close about each tree. 


Testimony on the Apple-Pie Melon, 

Several inquiries have been made relative to 
this new candidate for favor, but we have not 
heard from any one inthis State who has tried it the 
past year. The editor of the Connecticut Home- 
stead, however, has been more fortunate and thus 
speaks of it from actual trial: “We doubted the 
stories about this curious production, until re- 
cently favored by Mr. James M. B. McNary, seeds- 
man, etc., with a specimen. The melon was as 
large as avery long watermelon, of a igh* buff 
yellow color, und within looked and tasfed like a 
green watermelon, but much firmer. When used 
for pies, it needs the addition of some adid, lemon 
juice is best, cream of tartar or secre acid 
would do well, and is otherwise treated precisely 
like fresh apples. The pies made from it are not 
equal to the best apple pies, but are very good, and 
resemble them very much.” 
8. F, Evans, of Wallace, Pa., writes to The Gar 
dener’s Monthly: “In my own opinion the pies 
of these melons are at least equal to the very best 
of apple pies, and the oustards not easily excelled. 
Contrary to what we were led to expect from the 





tion will not only be profitable to himself, but 


Tarred 


placed than refuse woolen cloth, which accumulates 


article on page 22 of this journal, a half-hour’s 
stewing was found sufficient to reduce them toa 
soft pulpy mass. 

“Some of these melons were boiled in sweet 


| cider, and turned out a very superior apple butter 


—an improvement on the genuine article, as it 
was much smoother and more jelly-like.” 


Propagation of the Rochelle Blackberry. 
Chip up the roots at this season into small 
pieces, with a hatehet, and sow atonce like wheat, 
and plants will appear next season as thick as 
blackberries.— Gardener's Monthly. 


—— 


Brief Review of the Present Position of 
Hardy Grapes. 


D. S. Dewey, in the Conneticut Homestead, 
thus sums up the opinions of the growers of 
hardy grapes in the United States: 

Some few facts and opinions which have 
interested me, in an almost fruitless attempt 
to keep posted on the subject of hardy grapes, 
may possibly interest a large share of your 
readers. 

In the first place, the number of the so- 
called hardy grapes, which an existing pas- 
sion for this branch of horticulture has called 
out, is really astonishing. 

Five years ago, any nurseryman’s stock 
was sufficiently complete if he hada supply 
of Isabellas and Catawbas; and, perhaps, one 
or two other kinds. Now, no trade list. is 
complete without at least fifty; some have a 
hundred or so; and one, (Prince’s) is now be 
fore me, which contains over three hundgped 
camed American varieties; some (few) best, 
some good, some under probation, and some 
worthless. 

Princes opinion of certain new and pop- 
ular varieties may be summed up as follows: 
The .2nna he considers perfectly hardy, and 
as early as the Catawba (!)}—suitable for 
open culture south of the Potomac. Con 
cord—moderately juicy, very sweet, consider- 
able pulp, some foxy flavor, hardy, robust, 
and productive; ripe twelve days before Isa- 
bella. Delaware—a Swiss variety (!) very 
sweet, rich, and juicy, excellent for table and 
wine; hardy, but (like Rebecca) of slender 
growth until after the third year; not appli- 
cable to vineyard culture in this latitude.— 
Diana—sweet, juicy, vinous, and aromatic ; 
hardy, vigorous, and productive; ripens ten 
to twelve days before Isabella. Hartford Pro- 
lific—less foxiness than Concord, which it 
surpasses in quality ; sweet, juicy, some pulp, 
nearly equal to Isabella, very hardy, exceed- 
ingly vigorous, and greatly productive. [Ri- 
pens three weeks before Jsabella.] Herbe- 
mont—(genuine, distinct from Warren), free 
from pulp or foxy flavor, very juicy, vinous, 
and aromatic; one of the most sprightly and 

pleasant for eating, and makes very superior 
wine; vigorous, hardy, and bears enormously, 
and matures its fruit early in September.— 
Lenoir—juicy, very sweet, excellent for ta- 
ble, and makes fine wine; ripe tw weeks be 
fore Herbemont, and is superior to it; vigor- 
ous, produces abundantly, and ripens last of 
August (!) ZLogan—not equal in quality to 
its parent the Isabella, deficient in flavor and 
sweetness when compared with Lenoir, and 
10 earlier in ripening ; very hardy, vigorous, 
and productive. Massachusetts White—“de- 
neunced at Pomological Convention.” JVorth- 
ert Muscadine—much foxy odor, some pulp, 
sweet, juicy, and pleasant; hardy and produc- 
tive: ripe fifteen days before Isabella. Raabe 
—veiy sweet, vinous, and pleasant- flavored; 
hardy and productive; probably a hybrid be- 
tween Vatawba and Elsinburg, and superior 
to either, Rebecca—seedling of Golden 
Chassela: (!) juicy, sweet, and Chasselas fla 
vored ; ripens middle of September ; is sensi- 
tive, and prone to mildew, and is unfit for 
vineyard culture. T'aylor (or Bullitt)—jui- 
cy, very sweet, and fine flavored ; hardier than 








August (!). T'o Kalon—very sweet and but- 
tery, no pulp or foxy flavor when matured ; 
perfectly hardy, and in rich soil bears abund- 
antly ; ripe ten days before Isabella, and sup- 
erior to it. Union Village—very juicy, dis- 
solving pulp, good flavor, similar in quality 
to Isabella ; robust and vigorous ; ripe a week 
before Isabella; requires protection when 
young. 

Mr. Prince’s suggestions on the subject of 
“Varieties for the table and for the vine- 
yard” are rather mystifying. He sa;s:— 
“ The largest, most tender, sweet, and melting 
varieties are desired for the dessert ; whereas, 
it is those least sweet, etc., that yield the 
choicest wines.” In his subsequent “ descrip- 
tions” hesays: “Black Guignard, * * 
sufficiently sweet for wine, etc. Eureka, * 
* very sweet, * * combines in a pre 
eminent degree all the estimable qualities re 
quisite for making as delicious, spright/, 
aromatic wine, as the best foreign varieties, 
ete, Marion Port, * * sweet, * #* most 
valuable vineyard grape, etc. JVoréon’s Vir- 
ginia, * 

















Isabella (!); a great bearer, and ripe 25th of 





* * very important wine grapo, etc.— 
White Scuppersong, * * very sweet, fine- 
ly flavored for table, makes most exquisite 
wine, the aroma of which surpasses all other 
wines, etc. Warren's Catawba, * * 
ceedingly sweet, * 
cious wine, etc.” 
Who shall decide when a doctor thus disa- 
grees with himself ? (!) 

In view of the fact that the Hartford Pro- 
lific, Diana, Rebecca, and some others of our 
best varieties, are seedlings—some of known, 
and some of unknown parentage—the follow- 
ing remarks on the subject of acclimation are 
not unworthy of consideration: “When the 
Deity in his wisdom placed only one species 
of the viue in the Eastern Hemisphere, and 
planted e'ght species in North America, shall 
we question His intelligence, as thus manifest- 
ed, by a disregard to the rich treasure he has 
thus imparted to us! Or shall we not rather 
seek, by the seminal productions which must 
result from our superior advantages, to ob- 
tain new and exquisite varieties of the grape, 
which shall surpass in size, beauty and flavor, 
and especially in hardihood and robust char- 
acter, all which Europe has yet been able to 
present either in the shape of fruit for the 
dessert, or in that of the most delicious and 
exhilarating wines ?” 


ex- 
* makes a most deli- 


Now let us see what we can glean that is 
new and interesting, from C. W. Grant’s 
“ Catalogue of vines, and indications for cul- 
tivation.” 

“For the production of wine,” says the 
Doctor, “ the Delaware is not less distinguish- 
edly at the head of native grapes, than for its 
fruit for the table, and the Diana will also 
rank next to it for wine; and here it may be 
remarked that no grape that is not in itself 
rich, can make a rich, generous wine, and all 
grapes whose juice requires the addition of 
sugar cannot properly be said to make wine, 
but only cordials or liqueurs.” 

Certain descriptive indications are condens- 
ed as follows: The loug growth of one year 
is called a shoot. Whenever this is cut down 
to the length of a foot or more it is called a 
eane; and when cut short—that is, the length 
to one or two buds—it is called a spur. Af- 
ter the second year the cane becomes a stand- 
ard. When portions of the vine are sustained 
in place along horizontal slats or wires, they 
are called arms; and the upright shoots grow- 
ing from these arms are called courses. 

Dr. Grant’s hobbies are the Delaware, 
Diana, and Anna. Fifteen other varieties 
are offered by him for sale, and are destined 
to become popular, so far as the fact of his 
growing them for marketis an “ indication, 
viz: Allen’s Hybrid, Canbey’s August, Cas- 
sidy, Clara, Concord, Elsinburg, Emily, 
Hartford Prolific, Herbemont, Lenoir, Lo- 
gan, Louise, Rebecca, To Kalon, and Union 
Village. 

From the Gardener’s Monthly for Novem- 
ber we learn that at a meeting of grape 
growers at Philadelphia, (at the time of the 
Pennsylvania State Fair), the following were 
voted “good,” viz: Louisa, Isabella, Hart- 
ford Prolific, Union Village, Garrignes, Len- 
oir, Clinton, and Canbey’s August; “very 
good,” Wright’s Isabella, Raabe, Cassiday, 
Elsinburg, Concord, and Bland Seedling; 
“best,” Ciara, Diana, and Delaware. 

Editor Meehan says of “a new native seed- 
ling grape, found in the neighborhood of 
Cleveland”? that it is “decidedly the best na- 
tive grape of some seventy kinds we have 
tasted this year.” Rather strong testimony! 
We shall hear more about it, probably, bye 
and bye. 

Editor Smith, of 7'he Horticulturist, says: 
“Hothouse grapes are not required where 
and when such Rebeccas as we have been 
favored with are plentiful. They surpass in 
excellence any grape of open air cultivation 
we have tasted this season.” 

The two following grapes received respec- 
tively the first and second premiume af the 
last Ohio State Fair: ‘“ Lydia,” a newgrape, 
of a yellowish green color, and good flayor; 
and “ Mottled;” another new seedling, resem- 
bling, in general, the Catawba—both ripening 
with the Isabella. 

Another new Ohio grape is called the 
“ Cuyahoga,” and is described as being of a 
light, transparent green color, sweet and deli- 
cious, with very fittle pulp, and no foxiness; 
hardy and Jaxuriant, maturing its fruit one 

r two wéeks earlier than the Isabella. As 
this origfnated in the town of Euclid, not far 
from Gleveland, it is probably the grape al- 
ludéd to by Mr. Meehan. 

‘At the recent annual meeting of the Fruit 
Growers’ Society of Western New York, this 
question was offered: “Can any variety of 
grape besides the Isabella be recommended 
for general cultivation inWestern NewY ork?” 
This brought up for discussion the leading 
varieties; the result of whieh was that the 
Society, by an unanimous vote, recommended 








* pleasant and sweet for table, ' the Diana, 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURE. 
On Drill Horse-Hoes. 


FROM THE LONDON FABMER'S MAGAZINE. 


—_— 


The growing of root crops in raised ridg- 
lets of ground that were placed at the distance 
of twenty to thirty inches apart, very soon 
suggested the application of an implement 
with which to move and work the intervals, in 
order to destroy the weeds, and to pulverizo 
the soil’ This operation was further devised 
to cut and pare the sides of the ridglets, leav- 
ing a narrow rim, in which the young plants 
of turnips are placed, thus reducing the labor 
of the hand-hoe to less than one-half of the 
time which would be required without the ap- 
plication of such implement. The bottom of 
the intervals were to be moved and wrought 
and the sides of the ridglets cut, in order to 
kill the weeds, and pulverize the intervals of 
ground. 

After a considerable time had elapsed of in- 
vention and trial, the long-established imple- 
ment of the best use is the Northumberland 
horse-hoe, drawn by one horse, consisting of 
a wooden beam, with two forked handles, in 
the length of the common plow, with a cast- 
iron breast, on the point of which is fitted a 
two-winged share of wrought iron. On the 
sides of the beam, at the point of mortise in 
the top of the cast iron breast, there are, mo- 
vably affixed by an iron staple, a timber nar- 
row-squared slab of two to three feet in 
length—-the hind end of which is slipped upon 
a graduated iron circle, that is fixed across the 
under end of the handles of the implement. 
This graduation regulates the width of the 
two arms, which aro fixed in position by a 
screw nut. Two iron arms are fixed by wedge 
in the ends of the wooden bars, and reach 
down into the bottom of the intervals, with 
the under ends bent and curved inwards, to 
suit the edges of the drills, and the points, to 
meet in the intervals at the hind end of the 
implement. The under end of the iron arms 
is sharpened into a knife, which cuts the 
weeds below the surface, and pares the sides 
of the ridglets. The two-winged share in 

front plows the bottom of the intervals, and 
altogether there is moved the entire outer 
area of a half-square, with a circular end, 

The arms of timber and iron being removed, 
a cast iron mould board is ,attached to each 
side of the implement, by means of aniron rod 
passing down through thimbles fixed in the 
board and in the implement. In this form, 
the, implement is used for the purpose of earth- 
ing up potatoes, and of turnips, till now that 
the lattter is discontinued. 

On all turnip lands of the proper designa- 
tion, this implement performs the work most 
completely, so that no better execution can be 
wished or expected. In damp weather and 
on very weedy soils, with chickweed and spur- 
ry, the cutting knives carry along an accumu- 

Aation of weeds and earth, which must be 
slipped off by bending backwards the under 
end of the knives. Even then the work is un- 
sightly with heaps of weeds and earth. It 
may be said that the work should not be done 
in wet weather; but on large turnip farms the 
urgency of operations admits no delay, as in 
damp, if not very wet weather, the weeds 
overtop the turnip plants, and much damage 
the crop.. And the hand-hoeing of the tur- 
nips is often compelled to be done in damp 
weather on extensive farms. 

Light iron scarifiers are contrived, with 
several tines or cutters, and a duck-foot share, 
and a harrow attached behind, which scarify 
the bottom of the intervals, pare the sides of 
the drills, and shake the weeds from the earth. 
The performance differs little from the work of 
the horse-hoe described. © 

Howard's prize horse hoe is of this deserip- 
tion, and the ridging plow fitted with cuiting 
knives very much resembles the implement of 
Northumberland, with its knives and arms, 

Morton’s expanding horse hoe is very in- 
genious\y contrived to be narrowed or widen- 
ed in the eitting tines, on the principle of the 
parallel ruler which sets the cutting face of the 

knives in astreight line; whereas the circular 
graduation widem the hind-end without the 
fore-end, and places the face obliquely, In 
dry weather, and on th, proper soils, the per- 
formance is most excellem. and it pierces stif- 
fer lands than the implemes that have been 
mentioned. But in damp and showery 
weather, and among an abundaine of annual 
weeds, as chickweed an] spurrey,the close 
position of the several coulters carria along 
a large collection of earth dnd Wods, 
which very much entangles the work, and cig. 





The stiff-bottomed lands and tke clayey 
loams, on which are grown the crops of pota- 
toes, Swedish turnips, and beet root, are not 
penetrated by the scarifiers, as have been 
mentioned; the number of tires or coulters 
throws out the implement; the surface is skim- 
med, but the ground is not moved. The min- 
iature iron plow, drawn by one horse, pierces 
and plows one side ofa drill with a common 
furrow, which is laid into the interval; in re- 
turning, the side of another drill is pierced, 
and another furrow joined to the first, which 
completes the working of the interval. The 
ground is pierced by the plow, and fresh soil 
is turned up to be wrought and pulverized.— 
An operation of the knives will very benefi 
cially work the two furrows that have, been 


ued throughout the summer,in being twice 
or thrice repeated. The miniature plow is 
superior on any land to the scarifiers with 
several tines, as on dry lands and in dry sea- 
sons the narrow point penetrates the ground, 
and raises moisture for evaporation to be im- 
bibed by the tender leaves of the young plants. 
The passing of twice along each interval will 
be objected to, as the other scarifiers do the 
work at once; but true economy consists not 
in getting work cheaply done, but in 
getting it well done; and in this case the su- 
periority is very great, after all that has been 
spoken and written on the subject of horse 
hoes. Two miniature plows, of timber, are 
fied together by two bars laid slanting over 
the beams, and at the distances of the width 
of one drill of land; two horses walk in the 
intervals on each side of it; the plow is drawn 
along, and pares a furrow from each side, and 
lays it in the interval, leaving a narrow rim 
or row, in which the plants are grown, This 
is asimple and most effectual implement, and 
finishes an interval in one passage, though re- 
quiring two horses; the labor of this additional 
horse-hoeing is well repaid by the superior 
execution of the work, with which no tined 
scarifier can compete. 

In the West of Seotland, the cultivation of 
potatoes is mest successfully practiced on the 
stiff-bottomed loams of that rainy climate. 
The mould board is unscrewed from the com- 
mon plow, and the intervals of the potato 
drills are plowed and wrought by the skeleton 
implement, and no better cultivation has yet 
been done. No scarifier could effect the 
purpose. 

Every implement that is provided with sev- 
eral prongs, tines, or cou!ters, which consti- 
tute so many points of resistance, will fail in 
competition with the plow, which forms only 
one point, and enjoys that immense superiority, 
Grubbers may much assist cultivation, but are 
unable to commence the work in the first 
movement of the land; the number of points 
prevents the effectual operation of any single; 
and the principle of moving the ground is in- 
ferior to turningit up. Ifan enormoussteam 
plow can be made to drag through the ground 
any grubber with three or four narrow or 
broad-footed coulters the ground is only mov- 
ed, and not turned-up to the beneficial action 
of atmospheric influence, and on that accoun 
willever be inferior to plowing, which bei 
done by steam power, though at less expe 
than by horse-labor, would hardly seem /to 
warrant the outlay of the large cost of stfam 
machinery. For the above reasons, that/ma- 
nuring the land and not turning it up iginfe- 
rior to plowing, so the scuffling of interfals of 
drills is inferior to piercing the ground by the 
miniature plow.—J. D. 








ite 


The Scotch Potato Crop of 185)—Inter- 
esting Facts. , 





Anarticle in the North Brith Agricul- 
turist, on this subject contains the following 
interesting extract, It should be added that 
the season there has been one of “long-con 
tinued drought after the potato sets were 
planted, with a high range of temperature 
during the whole period of growth.” 

The modes of culture have operated most 
powerfully this season— doubtless partly ow- 


ing spring and summer. Lands manured in 
autumn with farm-yard manure, have gener- 


manured at the period of planting with farm- 
yard manure. The earlier the manure was 
has*been the produce. The action of porta 
previous seasons. 
ularly to Peruvian guano. 
has been early planted, and this manure used 
and applied at the poriod of planting the 





turbs the operations. The implement is too 
short in the length, and the motion is in con- 
sequence rickety and Wanting in steadiness, 
while the number of tines prevent the pene- 


tration of the grain in the proper depth. It 
goes deeper than the other hoes, put is still 


deficient. 


potato-sets, in addition to farm yard manure, 
the size and number of the tubers have been 
Cousiderably fncreased, and the produce gen- 
erally sound. This refers alike to lands ma- 
nured in autumn or spring with farm-yard 
manure. When Peruvian guano has been 
used alone or along with a superphosphate in 


laid together, or the plowing may be contin- 


ing to the drought and heat experienced dur- 


ally yielded a much greater produce, and of 
better quality than lands of similar character 


applied in autumn, and plowed in, the larger 
ble manures has been less uniform than in 


This applies more partic- 
Where the crop 


raising the crop, the produce has been small, | 


and the proportion of under-sized tubers very 
considerable, particularly where the crop was 
late in’ being planted. Where guano was ap- 
plied as a top-dressing, the action has been 
also less uniformly successful. Applications 
of bone-dust and of superphosphates as sup- 
plementary to other manures, have been pro- 
ductive of very varying results. The absence 
of sufficient moisture doubtless interfered 
with the manurial effects, especially where the 
planting of the crop had been delayed.— 
Rape-dust, as a supplementary manure, has 
generally proved beneficial, particularly in in 

creasing the number of tubers. 

The time of planting appears to have caus 
ed the most marked difference in the produce, 
both as to the amount and as to the propor- 
tion of diseased tubers. Early planting has 
proved, generally, highly adyantageous.— 
The stems came up vigorously and grew with 
unusual;luxuriance, and the crop was nearly 
ripe when the_blight appeared on the haulms. 
Deep planting proved advantageous; tLis 
doubtless is owing to the greater supply of 
moisture within the reach of the rootlets of 
the plant. The early and frequent stirring of 
the soil after the sets were planted, also act- 
ed powerfully in causing a vigorous and 
healthy growth. Early and deep furrowing 
up of the plants appears to have diminished 
the proportion of diseased.tubers. The dis- 
tance between the rows, and the distance be- 
tween the plants formed an element of more 
than usual influence. Wide-drilled fields with 
the plants wide apart, produced under the 
average of those fields drilled close, with the 
plants near each other in the rows. Drills of 
28 inches, with the sets placed 12 inches 
apart, appear to have yielded the best results. 
Never, perhaps, in any previous season was 
the influence of culture more apparent than 
this one, both on the amount of produce and 
the quality of the tubers. 





Pacific Railroad—New Gold Discoveries. 


The accounts from the West are of a new 
gold excitement on the eastern slope of the 
Sierra Nevada. New discoveries show that 
a belt 200 miles longis rich in gold and si:ver 
ore, of which large quantities have already 
arrived at St. Louis; The ore at Gold Hill, 
Carson Valley, is said to yield from $500 to 
$2,500 per ton, and the excitement is so 
great as to foreshadow a migration to all that 
region at least as great as that to Frazer’s 
River, and yith far better hopes of success.— 
The first tfavelers, many years since, through 
made reports of gold washings, 
id not then receive the attention 








sbow/that gold never exists in the manner it 
wasplleged to have been found. The re- 
ceipts of the metal at the Mint was, however, 
a glent and convincing proof that would not 
‘ypld to scientific theory. The popular mind 
snow prone to give credit to new discove- 
ies, and no place is more likely to afford them 
than just that eastern slope of those hills 
whose western front has been so prolific of 
the ores. The spring will therefore witness 
an immense migration, which will explore the 
whole of that region between the western 
frontier and the Rocky barrier which forms 
the eastern boundary of California. The 
country, if now but little known, will soon 
become familiar to the tread of hardy ad- 
yenturers, in whose track the iron rails wjll 
soon bear the omnipresent locomotive. Pro- 
bably the gold of Pike’s Peak and Carson 
Valley will do more towards constructing the 
Pacific Railroad than almost anything else 
which could occur, and reciprocally by its 
means a much more active development of 
the gold fields must take place. Ten years 
since the first discoveries of gold were made 
| on the west of the mountains, and great results 
have flowed from them. The decade closed 
with a reaction from the speculative excite- 
ment that the gold occasioned: With capital 
now very abundant, and speculative action in 
railroads and real estate run out, the new de- 
cade begins with fresh discoveries on the east 
of the mountains, and on the track of commu- 
nication between St. Louis and the Pacific 
State, which has grown up from the gold 
washings of the last ten years. These new 
discoveries are so placed as to concentrate 
the new speculative action exactly on the 
track of the needed railroad. They, so to 
speak, grade the Pacific Railroad. There are 
those who estimate that the new fields will 
yield per annum more than the old ones, yet 
these latter have not deterioratedin their pro. 
duction. If, then, within the next ten years, 
all those fields are to be open to the whole 
population of the United States by an easy 
railroad route, and the supply to be 100,000,- 
000 per annum, instead of 50,000,000, ope- 
rating upon acountry already well supplied 











with capital, what may not be the result of 


be as abundant as gold. If the new gold 
discoveries have no other effect they will 
perfect the Pacific Railroad, and that work 
of itseli will have a vast influence upon busi- 
ness. I'he cry in California this year is 
“what can we do with our wheat?” Instead 
of paying $40 per barrel as in 1853, for New 
York flour, they have now more than they 
can eat and no customers for the surplus.— 
There are other elements of a vast com- 
merce accumulating on that coast, and a rail- 
road “running through a gold country,” to 
connect the vast population that encircle the 
Pacific Ocean with the heart of the United 
States, must afford a means of development, 
the effects of which may scarcely be estima- 
ted, The activity of gold seekers in all parts 
of the world is at this time very great, and 
much success has hitherto attended their of- 
forts. It is reasonable to suppose that the 
next ten years will see far greater results in 
other quarters than in the western part of 
the American continent, and therefore the 
supply of gold, which has been from Austra- 
lia and California 100,000,000 per annum for 
the last few years, will at least be doubled, 
and with that doubling a decided influence 
upon the value of property and other com- 
modities must result. India has bitherto ab- 
sorbed as much silver as there has been gold; 
produced per annum. If ste continues to ab- 
sorb as much silver as heretofore, there will 
in a the new production be still a large accu- 
mulating surplus- The production of gold 
beyond a certain extent does not add to the 
useful capital of the world, but it has, as ap- 
plied to money purpeses, an important influ- 
ence upon the debtor class. These all, in 
whatsoever shape their obligations exist, have 
promised to pay gold that they expect to pro- 
cure for the products of their industry. If 
the gold becomes very abundant, they pro- 
cure it far more easily for those products, 
and by so doing lighten the load of debt at 
the expense of the creditors. This is the 
most important result of the depreciation of 
gold, and applies as well to. government debts 
and tax payers as to mortgagers and produ- 
cers. The latter, out of debt, will not be 
much affected by any decline in the value of 
the precious metals, since relatively what he 
buys will cost as much more as what he sells 
improves in value, and the result is nearly the 
same. It is the existing debts and annuities 
that will feel the change in the value of that 
which they represent. The indebted govern- 
ments of Europe will experience a sensible 
lightening of the load of taxation at the ex- 
pense of the creditor class.—Economist. 








Cast Steel Bellis, 

For churches, academies, &c., have been 
made in Germany and England several years, 
and used with the greatest success in all 
climates. In Montreal and vicinity (Canada) 
the severe frosts of the past few winters have 
had no injurious effect on these beils, and 
they are now having large sales in that sec-. 
tion of the country. Their manufacturers 
claim greater purity and depth of tone than 
can be given with other bells, while they cost 
from one-third to one-half less. The follow- 
ing certificate, taken from a large number in 
the hands of the makers of these bells, is to 
the point, Further information on the sub- 
ject may be had by addressing Mr. James G. 
Dudley, 93 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y., whose 
card may be found in our advertising columns: 

Gentlemen—The Cast Steel Bell which you 
furnished, nearly a year ago, for the 1st Con- 
gregatioaal Church in this town, weighing 
770 lbs., not only gives general satisfaction, 
but is much admired from its sweet, brilliant 
tone. It is heard for several miles, and can 
be distinguished from all the other bells in 
the country, for its singular musical vibra- 
tion. It gives more than satisfaction to my 
people, and if they were unable to obtain an- 
other cast steel bell, it would require more 
money to buy it than the cost of a bronze 
bell of twice the weight, although this cost 
only a little over $200. The fame of our 
cast steel bell has gone abroad, and many 
maby persons have visited this village from a 
distance, having no other object in view than 
to hear its rich peals; and all who have hearé 
it give but one testimony—that it is the 
sweetest toned bell they ever heard. And 
what is still better, its tone improves with 
age. Iam, Gentlemen, your obed’t serv’t, 

Joun McLezisu, Pastor. 

New Berlin, Chenango Oo., N. Y., May 9th, 1859, 

P.S. Ishould have mentioned, that the 
bell has stood the test of some severe cold 
nights, during the last winter, without being 
in the least affected or lessened in the rich- 
ness of its tone. This is an important point 





such a flow of the precious metals? If gold 

is to depreciate in value, as has been vainly 
predicted for the last ten years, surely the 
elements of such a depreciation now exsists in 
far greater force, and the next decade may re- 
alizse the wildest dreams of the depreciation 
theorizers, the more so that silver is said to 





FARM MISCELLANEA. 





Save Your Boots, 


try, preserve their boots water-proof by the 
following composition: One pint of boiled 
linseed oil, half a pound of mutton suet, six 
ounces of pure beeswax, and four ounces of 
resin, These ingredients are melted toge ther 
over a slow fire, and the boots, when new.and 
quite clean are warmed and rubbed with the 
composition, till the leather is completely 
saturated. There is also an improved com- 
position, the good effects of which are suffi- 
ciently ascertained, viz: one pint of drying 
oil, two ounces of yellow wax, two ounces of 
spirits turpentine, and a half an ounce of Bur- 
gundy pitch, carefully melted together over a 
slow fire—Journal of Agriculture. 

To Prevent Cream Frothihg, 

Set the pan of milk over a pot of boiling 
water on the stove, till the milk is scalded and 
the top begins to eurl, then set it away for 
the cream to rise. When next you churn I 
think there will be no froth—better and more 
butter, if the creagn is of proper temperature 
when churned.—H., in N. H. Journal of Ag. 
Experiment with Potatoes, 

There exists among farmers a great diver- 
sity of opinion respecting the most profitable 
way of planting potatoes. Some plant whole 
seed and some cut it. Mr. Alfred Laphamy 
of Burrillville, has for several years made ex- 
periments in this respect. This year he ex- 
perimented anew. He planted twenty-three 
hills with whole potatoes; twenty-three hills 
with cut potatoes, three pieces in a hill; and 
twenty-three hills with two pieces. The seed 
was averaged by weight and size. The re- 
sult was as follows: the twenty-three hills of 
uncut potatoes yielded 553 lbs; the twenty- 
three hills with three pieces, 374 Ibs.; the 
twenty-three hills with two pieces, 34 lbs.— 
The potatoes were weighed in the presence 
of Mr. Wm. E. Vallet, who certifies to the 
above facts and figures. Lapham tells us the 
potatoes were all planted together, in the 
same field, side by side, and the same quanti- 
ty and quality of manure put in all the hills. 
—Woonsocket Patriot. 

Butter from Milk. 

Mrs. Baker, in a paper sent to the Mutual 
Improvement Society of Bakersville, New 
Hampshire, states that during the month of 
November she made 36 lbs of butter from 
216 quarts of milk, or at the rate ot a pound 
from every six quarts. Who will give us 
their experience on this subject. This is a 
large yield, and is not often excelled. 

The same lady also relates in verse how she 
got ready for her sister on Thanksgiving 
night, and her disappointment, in this wise: 
“A fine large turkey, all boned and stuffed, 

A pair of fat chickens cooked just enough, 

A sparerib from a hog, the fattest in town, 

A pair of wild ducks, made a fricassee brown, 

A nice carrot pudding spiced to the taste, 

And four kinds of pies, with nice puff paste; 

A pot of apple-dumplings, rich and rare, 

Apis, the ‘Granite Beauty,’ from Z. Breed of Weare; 
All kinds of vegetables were put in the pot, 

And sauces were made both cold and hot, 

A table was filled—I waited till four, 

But no sister Lucy did enter my door.” 

How to Save Hay. 

The economy of cattle food of all kinds, is 
a subject which demands the farmer’s closest 
attention. A correspondent of the Wiscon- 
sin Farmer, in an answer to the question, how 
much hay will keep a good sized horse per 
day or per year? Says:— 

“T have asked this question many times, 
and universally received for an answer, ‘I 
don't know. Well I do, having kept horses 
for twenty years—from five to twenty ata 
time. I concluded I would know. Five 
pounds of hay at a feed or fifteen pounds per 
day, with the usual allowance of oat-mea! 
(twelve quarts per day,) or its equivalent in 
shorts, will keep a good sized horse—one of 
eleven hundred and fifty pounds weight—in 
fine condition for all road or farm work, and 
is amply sufficient; some will keep on consid- 
erably less, but this is a fair average, and cau 
be reckoned on as sufficient for the first hund- 
red horses you find, 

“In connection with this subject, I will 
state that I have been feeding from four to 
five horses for the last three months with cut 
feed, the advantages of which I hold to be 
equal to many times the cost of the best cut- 
ting box in the State, where several horses 
are kept. In tho first place, it is economy to 
cut feed so far as its consumption is concerned, 
less feed being wasted than when fed whole ° 
or uncut. Again, straw or corn-stalks cau 
be mixed with hay to the amount of one- 
third or . one-half of the quantity fed, and if 
well prepared the animals will eat it clean, 
and will thrive better, and in all respects it 
will well repay for the time and expense 
over the common method of feeding. 

“One consideration of quite equal import- 
ance is, that our horses are free from cough 
or heaves, which are inseparable from feeding 
clover or dusty hay, unless cut and well dam- 








to be considered. 
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The firshermen, in some parts of the coun- . 
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Read What They Say. 

MicHigAN Farmer.—The first year of this ex- 
celleat journal, as now published in Weekly form, 
is drawing to a close, and it is now t!me for the 
farmers of Oakland to subscribe or renew their 
subscription. the FARMER is now one of the 
very best agricultural periodicals in the Union, is 
conducted with ability, and its ample pages are 
filled each week with matter of real value and 
worth to the tiller of the soil, Practical farmers 
have remarked to us with truth, that “The Micut- 
GAN FARMER as now conducted, is worth a dozen 
Rural New- Yorkers,” and we hope to see our own 
State paper take the place of the large lists of 
Eastern agricultural papers to whose support we 
contribute so much. 

The Farmer is now established on a firm pecu- 
niary basis, and no one need be fearful that their 
subscription for 1860 will furnish them with less 
than fifty two papers. Single subscribers $2.— 
Three copies $5, and ten copies $15. R. F. John- 
stone, Publisher, Detroit.—Pontiac Gazette. 

—We have a great many times had occasion to 
note the improvements which have been made, to- 
gether with the intrinsic worth to the farmers of 
Michigan, of the Micuican Farmer. No agri- 
culturist of this State should overlook its claims, 
or, if he be one thatis anxious to progress in 
knowledge of his business, think to do without it. 
It isa matter of just pride to the people of the 
State that they maintain a weekly agricultural pa- 
per, comparing more than favorably with those of 
sister States, and it is gratifying to note the un- 
abated interest taken in its columns by farmer con- 
tributors. It is this last feature in the paper 
which to our mind makes it more valuable as a 
means of practical information for the farmer, 
than any other paper of the kind published. It is 
strictly a Michigan paper—devotea to a develop- 
ment of the vast agricultural resources of the 
State, and as such, should meet with a still greater 
increase of support. 

The FARMER soon commences a new volume, 
making a good opportunity to subscribe. Its 
terms are low—too low for such a paper, being fur- 
nished to clubs of three and over at the rate of 
$1,50 a year. Send in your money and your 
names.— Genesee Democrat. 

THE MicHIGAN FarMER.—The agricultural com- 
munity are remided that this excellent publication 
has, at no small expense on the part of the pub- 
lishers, been changed into a large quarto weekly, 
and it is, as it has heretofore been, one of the very 
best papers of the kind in the west. It is ably 
edited by R. F. Johnstone, Esq., and Mrs. L. B. 
Adams, and cheaply furnished at $2 per annum.— 
Now is the time to subscribe for the comirg year. 

Address Michigan Farmer, Detroit, Mich.—Te- 
cumseh Herald. 

—We wish to call the attention of the farmers 
of Clinton county to the importance of providing 
suitable reading matter for their families the en- 
suing winter, and we feel that this can be done by 
asking them to subscribe for the MicHigan Farm: 
ER. This fine journal has now nearly completed 
the first year of its existence as a weekly paper, 
and for us to say that it is the very best weekly 
journal that visits our table is unnecessary, as this 
fact is understood by all our friends who read it. 
Its publisher, Mr. Johnstone, deserves great credit 
for the very able manner in which he has sustained 
the Farmer the past season. When we consider 
the great scarcity of money, and the expense that 
must attend the publication of a paper like the 
Farmer, we almost wonder at the undertaking.— 
But ithas been done, and wel/ done. The lady 
who has charge of the Household Department, 
Mrs. L, B, Adams, has done herself great credit in 
the able manner in which she has sustained her 
part, and has rendered the FarmzR a paper whose 
refining and salutary influence cannot fail to be 
felt among the sons and daughters of the Wolver- 
ine State. 

In addition to his editorial labors, Mr. John- 
stone has, for the past season, filled the post of 
General Superintendent of the Agricultural Col 
lege Farm at Lansing, and also that of Secretary 
of the State Agricultural Society, and both sta. 
tions have been maintdined by him with distin 
guished honor and ability. 

In its reports of the markets each week the 
Farmer is worth ten times the amount of its cost; 
and again we say, farmers of Michigan! support 
your own paper.—S¢. Johns Democrat. 

MicHigaNn Farmer.—This valuable agricultural 
paper is worthy of an intelligent and enterprising 
patronage, and we hope to see more interest mani- 
fested in behalf of that paper, It 1anks among 
the first agricultural publications in the United 
States. Farmers of Hillsdale county, you ought 
to be proud of such a journal, and we expect you 
will give it that support it merits.—Democrat. 

—The Micuigan Farmer, published by R. F. 
Jobnstone, Detroit, is one of our most welcome 
visitors. It is doing a great work for the agricul. 
tural interest of Michigan by disseminating among 
the farmers of this State the right kind of infor 
mation on all subjects connected with their busi- 
ness. The FarmeER should have a better circula- 
tion, one that would take it to the homes and fire- 
sides of every farmer in the State; this done and 
its contents thoroughly digested, then would our 
farmers prosper better and their farms show the 
good effects of patronizing a home journal, devo+ 
ted to their interests.— Tuscola Pioneer, 


MicnigAN Farmer.—On the fourth page will be 
found a notice of this valuable publication, We 
would like to know that every farmer in our coun 
ty wasa regular recipient of this, the only agri- 
cnltural journal in the State. It is an eight page 
sheet, is published weekly, and furnished at two 
dollars a year to single subscriber, or one dollar 
and fifty cents to clubs of three or more.—Sanilae 
Jeffersenian, 

—Our agricultural friends should remember | 
that the MicHIGAN FARMER is soon to enter upon 
its second year as a weekly journal. The Farmér 
is the only paper published in the State devoted 
entirely to the interest of the tiller of the soil, in 
the several and various departments, and that ag 
an efficient laborer it is worthy of support. A 
Michigan paper is expected better to understand 
the interests of Michigan grain growers, Michigan 
fruit growers, Michigan stock growers, Michigan 
wool growers, than a paper published in any other 
State, and for this reason Michigan men should 
take the Farmer.—Ann Arbor Argus. 


—Tne Micnigan Farmer is regularly laid upon 
our table, and is the best agricultural paper pub- 
lished for the farmers of Michigan. No other pae 
per furnishes that information his wants require, 
and every man inthe State who makes any pre- 
tension to agriculture should take it,—Zaton C'o, 
Argus. 
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THE MicaigaNn Farmer is a Journal for the 
Farming community, and ought to be sustained by 
the Farmers and Citizens of Michigan : 

1. Because it contains each week articles detail- 
ing the practice of the farmers of Michigan. 

2. Because it contains the most practical and 
soundest advice on all matters connected with the 
Orchard and Fruit culture in Michigan. 

8. Because it contains the best and most worthy 
selections from the Agricultural Journals of other 
States, also from those of the Old World. 

4. Because it contains the proceedings and de- 
tails of the actions of the Michigan State Agricul- 
tural Society, which no other Journal publishes, 

5. Because it reports the whole proceedings and 
practice adopted and pursued at the State Agri- 
cultural College. 

6. Because it contains a perfect Stock Register, 
in which is recorded the pedigree and descent of 
all pure bred Live Stock brought into or raised in 
Michigan. 

7. Because it contains, and keeps the Farmers 
advised of the course of the markets, at*home and 
abroad, fer all productions of Michigan Agricul- 
ture, 

8, Because it is free from all volitical and reli- 
gious bias, and is entirely independent in its 
course, and is more practicalin its teachings than 
any other publication of the kind. 

9. Because a large portion ofits columns are de 
voted to the interests of the firesides, and the 
Households of Michigan. 

10. Because it contains the most reliable inform: 
ation in regard to the prices of all Agricultural 
Produce. 

11. Because it represents more than any other 

ournal can, the interests of the Farming commu- 
nity of Michigan; being for eighteen years the 
true and tried exponent of those interests. 

12. Because no Eastern or Western Journal can 
supply its place, or give the Agriculture of Michi- 
san its true position and standing as this Journal 
does.’ 

13. Because the MicoiGan Farmer is 

THE FARMER’S OWN JOURNAL, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
Single Subscriptions $2,00 per annum. Clubs of three 
names, or over, at the rate of $1,50 each. 
R. F. JOHNSTONE, Puslisher. 
Detroit, Dec., 1859. 








Agricultural Produce. 


The movement of produce the present sea- 
son is light, and the chief interest is concen- 
trated in the pork trade. A letter received 
from our esteemed correspondent W. Beal, of 
Rollin Lenawee county, says: “Pork has 
gone to the market last week very freely, and 
has sold both at Adrian and Hudson as high 
as six dollars for heavy. | think the greatest 
part has been killed and sold. I fear the far- 
mers will sell themselves short, as many of 
them did last year. They seem to hold on to 
their wheat with much more tenacity.” 

The wheat and flour markets east do not 
seem to present much encouragement to hold- 
ers at the present time. Although naviga- 
tion is closed and the canals shut up, there 
has been a very perceptible decline in the 
prices of both these important articles of pro- 
duce; and sales are unusually light, even with 
the decline in the rates. The exports of flour 
from New York, from the Ist of January, 
1859, to the present time, show a decrease of 
33 per cent., when compared with the year 
previous, the figures for 1859 being 830,000 
bbls, against 1,311,500 of 1858. In wheat 
and corn, the falling off is almost frightful to 
think of, when we contempiate the immense 
crop that must be on hand throughout the 
country. From the first of January, 1859, 
up the 15th of the present month, the ship- 
ments of wheat from New York have been 
but about 302,000 bushels, and of corn only 
178,000 bushels, whilst for the same time in 
1858, the shipments were of wheat 3,763,000 
bushels, and of corn 1,894,000 bushels. This 
state of the trade does not indicate any very 
promising results for the next spring, and cer- 
tainly helps to prevent-all speculative trans- 
actions now. 


Placed on Record. 


We take from the Monroe County 
National Press an article of great. interest | 
relative to the ditching operations in that 
tounty; and we place it on record for 
future reference. These operations we hope 
during the coming spring to have an oppor- 
tunity of examining personally, and to be 
able to report on the results which may have 
accrued from the expenditure of so much 





conferred on the whole State, and the local 


| means as is indicated by the statement in the 
| Press. The improvement of so much land 
by drainage, and by ditching, is not altogether 
a mere county affair ; it is in reality a benefit 








benefits which may flow from the liberal ac- 
tion of the people of Monroe county, will be 
learned with pleasure by all sections and all 
localities, It willalso serve as an example 
that may be followed in other places, with 
like benefits. 


_—_—_ to 


The Michigan State Agricultural Society 


The Executive Board of the State Agricul- 
tural Society consists of the President, the 
Treasurer, the Secretary and fourteen mem- 
bers, the names of which are ss follows: 

H. G. Wells, of Kalamazoo, President. 

B. Follett, of Ypsilanti, Treasurer. 

R. F. Johnstone, of Detroit, Secretary. 

. E.N. Wilcox, Detroit, Wayne county. 

Chas. Dickey, Marshall, Calhoun. 

J. B. Crippen, Coldwater, Branch. 

Archibald Jewell, Dowagiac, Cass. 

A. §. Berry, Adrian, Lenawee. 

H. E. De Garmo, Lyons, Ionia, 

H. P. Sly, Plymouth, Wayne. 

James Bayley, Big Beaver, Oakland. 

Charles E Kitton, St. Clair. 

Horace Welsh, Ypsilanti, Washtenaw. 

E. H. Thompson, | Flint, Genesee. 

F. Fowler, Reading, Hillsdale. 

George R. Johnson, Grand Rapids, Kent. 

James G. Birney,|Bay City, Bay. 

At the meeting held during the week of 
the Fair, in last October, it was resolved that 
the annual meeting should be held on the 
19th of December, at the Michigan Exchange 
in the city of Detroit; and in accordance with 
that resolution, the following members met: 

H. G. Wells, E. N, Wilcox, J. B. Crippen, 
H. P. Sly, A. S. Berry, Horace Welsh, and 
F. Fowler, and R. F. Johnstone—not enough 
of members were pfesent to form a working 
quorum, and, after waiting till the 21st, an ad- 
journment of the meeting was resolved upon, 
till the 16th of January next. Letters were 
received from several members, stating their 
inability to he present on account of sickness 
or of pressing duties, which would not permit 
their absence from their own business at the 
date at which the meeting was called. 

The death of ex-Governor Ransom was an- 
nounced by Mr. Wilcox, who called the atten- 
tion of the members to the fact that he had 
been a very warm friend of the Syciety at the 
time of its organization, and that 1e had been 
its President during the first three years of its 
existence. The President nomimted Mr. 
Wilcox, Mr. Berry and Mr, Crippe: a com- 
mittee to prepare appropriate resoluions, to 
be submitted to the Committee at its :djourn- 
ed meeting. 

As the meeting of the Committee is ine at 
which nearly all the important busimss of 
the Society is prepared for this year, it i: one 
which should elicit a full attendance. ‘'t is 
frequently the complaint of many countes, 
that they are left out-in the distribution of 
the Viewing Committees. But this is not in- 
tentional, it is most frequently occasioned by 
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Our Own State Press, 
We took occasion a few weeks since to call 
attention to the propriety and necessity there 
was amongst our own citizens that they 


tofore shown to sustain their county and 
State press, and not to discourage the efforts 
that had to be made, sometimes in the face of 
almost insuperable difficulties and embarrass- 
ments, to ke2p up a local press, with strength 


enough in itself and around it to be both: 


useful and independent, by sending off 


eastward the capital and the means necessary 
in the shape of subscriptions to sustain east- 
ern publications, that have not the least in- 
terest in any matters connected with the im- 
provement or developement of Michigan in 
either agriculture, mechanics or manufactur- 
es. 
tions have been widely approved, and accom- 
panied by many kind and encouraging no- 
tices of the Micuigan Farmer, of which a 
few will be found in another columa. 


Since then we have noticed our sugges. 


For the purpose of placing before our 


readers in the several counties of the State 
what the press is doing for them, and to what 
an extent it is employed locally, and also as 
a return in some degree for the interest it has 
manifested in our success, we have taken up 
the counties in alphabetical! order, and made 
a brief notice of the several newspapers in 
each. 
errors, our cotemporaries must shoulder the 
responsibility, and furnish the material to 
make the correction. " 


If there should be any omissions or 


ALLEGAN County is represented by the 


Allegan Record, edited by Wm. Francis, and 
is on the Democratic side of the political di- 
vision line; and the Allegan Journal, edited 
by D. C. Henderson, which is Republican.— 
Both of these papers are published at Alle- 
gan, the county seat. 


Barry County.—J. M. Nevins, publishes 


the Republican Banner at Hastings, and rep- 
resents the republicaa party in Barry county. 
The Barry County Pioneer is an old acquain- 
tance, on the democratic side, but we have 
not seen it for some time, and don’t know} 
who is its editor at present. 


Bay County.—This county is new, and has 
recently encouraged the establishment of the 
Bay City Press, edited by William A, Thay- 
er, at Bay City. 

Brancu County.—The Branch County 
Republican, edited by Horace F. Gray, is a 
fine, large, handsome paper, strongly republi- 
can in politics, very creditable to the county. 
The. Democratic Union, edited by J. La 
Hackstaff, is also as well got up, and as firm: 
in its democratic tendencies. Both these pa- 
pers are published at Coldwater. 

Berrien County.—First of all, comes the 
old Niles Republican, whose age entitles it to 
that place, Democratic to the back bone, both 
fierce and acute in its assaults on its oppo- 
nents, and sharply posted in all that relates to 
western Michigan politics—Mr. Cook, editor. 


the Republicans, and is conducted by Geo. 
M. Dewey, formerly Deputy Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, a very scholarly editor, 
whose paper shows that he is firmly impress. 





the abse: ce of those who represent the partic- 
ular districts. It would be a great assistance 
to the Committee, if the Presidents and Sece 
retaries of county societies would aid the com- 
mittee in this work by sending forward the 
names of such parties as they in their judgment 
think would take some interest in particular 
departments, and whom they feel sure would 
be present, and make good reliable judges of 
the classes committed to their charge. Any 
suggestions of such a nature would be ac- 
cepted by the Executive Committee as a fa- 
vor, and may be addressed to the Secretary 
at Detroit, who would lay them before it at 
their meeting. They should be sent in before 
the 16th of next month. The local press 
would also do the Society a favor by callipg 
the attention of their readers to this subject. 





Farmers’ Club at Plymouth. 


In a letter recently received from Plymouth, 
Wayne county, the correspondent says: 


“We organized a Farmer's & Mechanics 
club at Plymouth last Saturday evening, un- 
der rather flattering auspices, A. E. Pardee, 
President, J. 8. Tibbits Vice President, T. 
T. Lyon Secretary, and Wm. Taft Treasurer. 
Attendance good. We adopted rules—and 
spent an hour or two very pleasantly in the 
consideration of an important question.— 





ed with the belief that all public virtue is only 
to be found in the ranks of those with whom 
1e acts politically. During the year Mon- 
ne G. Carlton has started a very neat paper 
aiSt. Joseph, on the lake shore, called the 
Si. Joseph Traveler, which is also the offi- 
cia. paper of the county, At New Buffalo, 


part oithe county. 


nents of the great political organizations, 
namely, th: Expounder, Democratic, publish- 
ed by Messs. Mann & Noyes, and as we be- 
lieve, edited by F. W. Sherman, Esq.; and the 
Statesman, Republican, edited by Seth Lewis, 
Esq. At Battle Creek, the Journal, Repub- 
lican, edited by Mr. Woolnough, with indefa- 
tigable industry, and the Jeffersonian, Demo- 
cratic, edited by J.C. Gentzler, show by their 
appearance that the western part of the county 
is well supplied. At Albion, the Mirror, by 
L. W. Cole, holds up its shining face once a 
week to the citizens in and around that lo- 
cality. 

Cass County.—The Cass County Repub- 
lican is issued at Dowagiac, and is a neat, 
well got up sheet, that we receive with great 
regularity. It is Republican in faith, and 








We meet on Saturday evenings for the pre- 
sent. If the editor of the Farmer could 
happen out some time this winter, and give 
us an address or a lecture I doubt not/it would 
give him a hold upon the farmers here that 
would help both him and them.” 


We will see about that. We mean to be 
out with our friends, as soon as we can shake 
ourselves free from duties that confine us 
at present, closely and persistently; mean- 
while be alittle patient, and don’t forget to 
send in all names of subscibers at an early 





edited by William H, Campbell. The Cass- 


should take more pains than they kad _here-| 


The Niles Inquirer is the representative of 


the 'ndcpendent, edited by Alonzo Bennett, is 
also 1 new candidate for public favor which 
has been started to sustain the interest of that 


CaLtmun County.—This county possesses 
at Marslall, the two old and reliable expo- 























in its. prcclivities, ard is fcr Douglass for 

President: it is published at Eaton Rapids, 
The Eaton County Republican is published 
‘by Joseph Saunders, at Charlotte. Both 
papers are a credit to the county and ought 
| to be well sustained, 
| GeyeEsre County.—The Wolverine Daily 
‘and Weekly Gitizen, edited by F. H. Rankin, 
|sustains in a very independent way the re- 
publican organization. The Genesee Demo- 
crat is published by Jenny & Peabody, and 
as its name implies, attends with fidelity to 
the political consciences of the democratic 
party in “Old Genesee.” Of course: the 
Wolverine and Democrat don't agroe on all 
points, but they get along ina very gentie- 
manly way, though both as hard headed. as 
Flint can make them. Within a few weeks, 
the Peninsular Dispatch has made its ap- 
pearance at Fentonville, for the purpose of 
guarding the interests, and making known the 
particular advantages of that place, to all the 
world “and the rest of mankind.” H. V. 
Yates is Mr. Editor, and is “on the fence,” he 
says, whilst making known his position with 
that sublime imagery that is incident to the 
language of politics. 





——> 

‘The Horse Trade, 

The Branch county Republican states that 
F, V. Smith of Coldwater, has sold his trotting 
gelding, Grey Aitna, toa party in New Or- 
leans for $1200, he to pay one-half the ex- 
pense of delivering. Mr. S.M. Seeley of 
Coldwater is at New Orleans with a string of 
Michigan horses, of some thirty in number ; 
this is doing pretty well. 





Literary News. 


Hall’s Journal of Health—This is one of the 
really useful publications of the day, and should 
be made a necessity in every household. If its 
instructions and directions were read and heeded, 
they would save in doctor’s bills fifty times the 
cost of the Journal a year. Itis a small, neat 
monthly of twenty-four pages, printed on good 
white paper with fair large type, and afforded at 
the low rate of one dollar per annum. The slos- 
ing number for this year gives the following table 
of contents: Our Children’s: Teachers; Hair 
Washes; Pouting; Abuse of Medicine; Bad 
Breath; Consumption; Smoking Chimneys; The 
World’s Workers; Eating and Drinking; Winter 
Rules; Taking Cold; Constipation; Proposition 
Editorial; A Fire on the Hearth;.The Contest; 
Anal Itchings; Nursing Animosities; Self-Com- 
placency; Suggestive; Corns Cured; Finger Nails; 
Notices, Reviews, &c, All the articles are short 
and to the point. The next number begins a new 
volume. Published by W. W. Hall, 884 Broadway, 
New York, 

Godey’s Lady’s Book.—Nothing new can be said 
of this old favorite. The January number for 
1860 has been received, and is pronounced by 
those most interested fully equal to all its pros- 
pectus promised. $3ayear. L, A. Godey, Phila- 
delphia, Publisher. 

Ladies’ American Magazine.—The January num- 
ber for 1860 is handsomely embellished with steel 
engravings, colored fashion plates, patterns for 
bonnets, head-dresses, cloaks, embroidery, and so 
forth, and the reading matter appears to be quite 
up to the standard of ladies’ magazines in general. 
Price $2 a year. Henry White, New York, Pub- 
lisher. 

The London Quarterly Review.—The contents 
for October are, The Illustrated Hand-book of 
Architecture; New Zealand—its Progress and Re- 
sources; Geography and Biography of the Old 
Testament; Order of Nature; Tennyson’s Poems; 
Strikes; Farm Weeds; The Orchard House, and 
Parliamentary Reform. 

The North British Review for November, gives 
State Papers—Memoirs of Henry VII, Cranmer 
and his Times, New Poems, Professor Powell’s 
Order of Nature, Novels, Students of the “New 
Learning,” Japan and the Japanese, Libraries, 
New Exegesis of Shakespeare, Life-boats~-Light- 
ning Conductors—Lighthouses, The Italian Ques- 
tion, and Notices of Recent Publications. 

The above Reviews are re published by L. Scott 
& Co., New York, at $3 a year each. 


New Michigan Papers.—Three new papers have 
come to us for exchange during the past. week, 

The Ionia Weekly Journal is published at Ionia, 
by Wilson & Haskins, at $1 @ year. 

The Peninsular Dispatch at Fentonvile, Genesee, 
county, by H, V. Yates, at $1.50. 

The Independent at New Buffalo, by A. Bennest, 
at $1.00. q / 

Allare got up ina style that looks like Ping, 
and we hope they may grow and flourish. , 





General News. / 

—Four more of he Harper's Fer 
duly executed on Friday last at 
night previous the two white m 
tempted an escape, but were 
Hazlett, the remaining pri 


next, hs 4 ; i 
—The excitement ip is city which attended the late 


: y ‘ t 
-steri disa noe of Mr. J. B, Campau, has a 
length subsided . body having been found in the river, 
and it being co, Ausively proved that death resulted from 
ot from the hands of an assassin, as was 








insurgents wero 
rlestowne On tho 
Cook and Coppic, at- 
sucessful, Stevens and 
rs, are tofbe tried in May 





opolis Democrat is published at Cassopolis, 
and sustains the administration at Washington, 
H. L. Shurter is editor. 

Cuinton County.—The St. Johns Demo- 
crat, conducted by H, L. Hodge and C. L. 
Smith, is a neat paper, published at St. Johns. 
The Dewitt Republicen we have not seen fo- 


er it is published or not. 
Eaton County.—The Eaton Coytly Ar- 





date. 






drowning a 

sed. 
oe has yet been done in Con- 
cress, Che House still remains unorganized, with no 
 rogdect of @ speedy election of a Speaker. The Sen- 
ave passed a resolution appointing a committee to 
yice into the recent affairs at Harper's Ferry, In 
bot Houses the slavery question is warmly discussed, 


—The foreign news is wholly devoid of interest, every- 


thing rélating to the Congress remaining in statu quo. 


—Ata “Union” meeting held in New York on Tues- 


a long time, and therefore are not sure wheéf-| day, Gen. Winfield Scott was nominated for Prosident in 
1860 and Sam Houston for Vice President. 


—Some two hundred southern medical students left 


the schools in Philadelphia, ina body, on Wednesday, ta 
gus, conducted by E. D, Burr, is democratic ! sttend southern colleges. 
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She Bousehold, 


“She looketh well to the ways of her household, and 
eateth not the bread ef idleness." —PROVERBS. 
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HOME. 
More than building showy mansions, 
More than dress and fine array, 

Moré than domes or lofty steeples, 
More than station, power, and sway, 
Make your home both neat and tasteful, 

Bright and pleasant, always fair, 
Where each heart shall rest contented, 
Grateful for each beauty there. 


More than loity, swelling titles, 
More than fashion’s luring glare, 
More than mammon’s gilded honors, 
More than thought can well compare, 
See that home,is made attractive 
By surroundings pure and bright, 
Trees arranged with taste and order, 
Flowers, with all their sweet delight, 


Seek to make your home most lovely: 
Let it be a smiling spot, 

Where, in sweet contentment resting, 
Care and sorrow are forgot; 

Where the fiowers and trees are waving 
Birds will sing their sweetest songs, 

Where the purest thoughts will linger, 
Confidence and love belongs. 


Make your home a little Eden; 
Imitate her smiling bowers; 
Let a neat and simple cottage 
Stand among bright trees and flowers. 
There, what fragrance and what brightness 
Will each blooming rose display 
Here a simple vine-clad arbor 
Brightens through each summer day. 


There each heart will rest contented, 
Seldom wishing far to roam, 

Or, if roaming, still will cherish 
Mem’ries of that pleasant home ; 

Such a home makes man the better, 
Pure and lasting its control; 

Home with pure and bright surroundings 
Leaves ite impress on the soul. 








Contributors. 


“A Farmer’s Wire,” whose short and good 
sense communications are ever welcome to 
our pages, thus writes: 

‘* What has become of all those correspon- 
dents whcee names used to grace the Ladies’ 
Department of the Farmer from month to 
month, in former times? I reccollect * Mrs. 
D. M. B.) whose €xcellent articles on the ed- 
ucation of children always came like a word 
spoken in due season; then there was 
the sprightly and practical ‘Kate Rock- 
ville’; is she in the land of the living? and 
gentle, flower-loving ‘J. of Pleasant Farm, 
and‘ Loyola’, and liberty-loving ‘ Valeria’, 
and a host of others whose names I cannot now 
recall, but whom I think of as possessing 
hearts and minds upon which time could have 
no other influence than to refine and elevate. 

“TI know the Household of our Faxwar is 
designed as a kind of mental meeting-house 
for the wives, mothers, sisters and daughters 
of Michigan, It ie but little visiting we can 
find time to do, but if we can meet in the 
Household from week to week and exchange 
thoughts and feelings upon what concerns us, 
it will be an excellent substitute. Shall we 
not try it for the coming year? ” 

In regard to the persons named above, we 
believe none of them have written for the 
F'akmeEr since some time before our connec- 
tion with it, therefore, with one or two exoep- 
tions, we have had no personal knowledge of 
them. ‘Kate Rockville,” if we bave been 
rightly informed, died sowe four or five years 
ago. She was one upon whom death had set 

his seal years before he came to take her 
from “ the land of the living”—a gentle suf- 
ferer, living beloved, and dying lamented. 

One of the others, we will not now specify 
which, married a husband, and therefore she 
had to be excused. Not that such a catas- 
trophe inevitably and necessarily deprives a 
woman of the right and power to use her pen, 
but it must be admitted that, usually, for a 

few years at least, after such an event, women 
are apt to have very little concern for the 
world at large. Ambition and philanthropy 
fina, for a time, ample room for exercise in 
the Rew sphere of life to which they are in- 
troducet The building up of a new home 
in the word is of itself enough to oceupy the 
heart and hads of any woman, to sey nothing 
of the time, wich, filled up with so sweet a 
work, flies on so spidly that years and years 
are gone before thé »ife and mother can give 


a thought to anything wigide the walls of in- 
terest that bound her owWa domestic Eden.— 


When her children are grow up and begin 
to take part in the world, thy, her sympar 
thies also take a broader range} er anxiety 
for them leads her to look out upon he world 
again, and to try, as far as her influeno can 
go, to make that world all pure and beawsfy] 
as her love would have it for the sake of tie 
dear ones who are venturing upon its untried 


ways. We believe that if ever a woman 
writes in earnest, for good, it is at that period 


of her life. 


But we are wandering away from our con- 


took place something more than a year ago, 
when we were out on one of our collecting 
tours. Beiog in search of a delinquent in one 
of our country villages, we were directed to 
a large, unfinished house, in the rear of which 
was a small building, occupied at the time hy 
the family, but evidently intended for a kitch- 
en when the spacious and showy front should 
be completed. Picking our way among piles 
of lumber and broken bricks scattered over 
the yard, we came upon a little boy some four 
or five years old, seated on a sand-heap, in 
which he had been excavating ovens with his 
chubby hands, aud was about filling them 
with cakes and pies mixed from the clay and 
water of a little puddle close by. As soon 
as he saw us, he sprang up, wiped his dirty 
hands down the sides of his dress, took off 
his cap, end, drawing his right foot back a 
little, made a very imposing bow, considering 
how very short and broad he was. 

Then the following brief dialogue took 
place: 

“Well, my fine little fellow, is your father 
at home to-day?” 

“Tain’t a fellow; I'm papa’s boy, and my 
name is John Edward,” said he, proudly, but 
very courteously, and with nothing of impu 
dence or boldness in his nianner. 

“Well, Master John Edward, can I see 
your father to-day?” 

“My papa has gone over to the pasture to 
milk the cows. You can’t see him till he 
comes home.” 

“Ts your mother in the house, then? can I 
see her?” 

‘‘My mama is in the house, but she is sick, 
and has gone to bed to get the baby to sleep. 
She sent me out here to keep still, and I guess 
you better not go in, for you'll wake the baby 
up, and make mama’s head ache if you do,” 
said he, with an anxious shake of his flaxen 
curls as he planted himself more firmly be- 
fore us in the little foot path that led to the 
kitchen door. 

“Very well, then, I will not go in; but 
will you give this bit cf paper to your papa 
'when he comes?” 

“Tll put it on the table in the shed, and 
he'll find it there when he goes to strain the 
milk. That will do; won’t it?” 

“Yes, that will do. Good-bye, John Ed- 
ward,” 

“Good-bye,” said he, running toward the 
shed with the paper, but before we were well 
out ofthe yard he was back again and deep 
as ever in the mud and mystery of his sand 
ovens and dirt pies. 

He was a very hadsome child, with a most 
noble and manly expression of countenance, 
and bore himself with the firmness and dig- 
nity of a little heroin guarding mama and the 
baby. 

Shortly afterwards we were describing the 
seene to a friend, and, on pointing out the 
house, she exclaimed: 
“Why, that is the home of ——, one of the 
old contributors of the Michigan Farmer!— 
They have but lately come into town. I 
thought you knew her. If you had been ac- 
quainted with her writings you might have 
guessed who was the mother of that boy!— 
It is just like her all over.” 
There aretwo of the missing ones account 
for; one gone forever from the home 
cheered and brightened while on earth, fhe 
other, as we said, building up a home of Aer 
own in the world, writing on immortal minds 
the noble thoughts and sentiments she/long 
ago so well expressed on paper. Of t¥e oth- 
ers, we can give no account, not even rowing 
their names or place of residence. 
Since the days of which the ‘/Farmer’s 
Wife” writes, there has been a gréat change 
in the public taste in regard to fhe style of 
composition deemed most popular. What is 
called “ flash literature,” clap trap style, and 
sensation stories, have been, so to speak, all 
the rage. They have raged with baleful in- 
fluence, like the sickening and deadly heat of 
the dog-days, all over the land, till the public 
mind has become degenerate, enfeebled, dis- 
eased, and craves only the food which minis- 
ters to its morbid appetite. Writers capable 
of better things ‘have yielded too readily to 
this sickly demand for high-spiced sentiment 
and upholstery literature. Columns, pages 
and volumes have been written and printed 
descriptive of millinery-made heroines and 
tailor-made heroes making love in rooms 
which the upholster’s art has been exhausted 
to furnish with articles the names only of 
which have ever blessed the eyes of the “ gift- 
ed” author! And gaping mouths have been 
opened to swallow it all—the splendid dresses, 
the queenly and majestic forms and the gor 
geously furnished mansions together! — 
Among this class of readers common sense 
ideas in print are at a discount. They want 
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: to read nothing that costs thought, for 
tributors. In reference to the one above ~~ P gn 
ferred to, we will relate a little incident oo thoughtful writing requires thoughtful read- 


rug 


sats See 
; ee 


ing also. Some people think it right to foster 


this state of things, and to go on writing fool- 
ish and romantic nonsense because it is popu- 
lar. We do not think so, and for this reason 
have declined to fill our columns with contri- 
butions of that nature, choosing rather to 
write our own stories when we had time, and 
to make selections from the best that came 
in our way, when we had not. It has been a 
matter of some regret, duriug the past year, 
that so few of the wives and daughters of our 
subscribers in the State have come to our aid 
in giving interest and variety to their own de- 
partment of the Farmer; but we learn by 
letters recently received that this backward- 
ness has been more from timidity, or doubt 
as to whether they might dare to venture, 
than from any real lack of interest, And now, 
for the coming year we cordialy invite them 
to throw aside this reserve, and try to obey 
the yhole of that wholesome injunction of the 
Apostle, to “Do good, and communicate,”— 
Your household experiences, the training of 
your children, your efforts at economy, your 
plans for improvement, for increasing rome 
comforts, and strengthening ard refining the 
influences of home—all these are themes 
of interest on which your pens need never 
weary, and of which sensible readers will 
never tire. 

Of those who have already promised to 
aid us for the next year, we may have some- 
thing to say at*another time. 





Claims of Farmer’s Wives Again. 


Mrs. L, B. Apams:—In your paper of 
Dec. 3, you copy (and comment approvingly 
upon,) an article in a late number of the 
“North Western Farmer” upon the above 
subject. The writer of the article referred to 
says: “I’ve been thinking, why we are made 
weekly, monthly or yearly beggars, in ord:r 
to keep the shuttle moving in weaving this 
wondrous fabric calied the household, &c.— 
Beggars, I say, for we are often received as 
such at our husbands, purse strings, &c.” 

While I agree with you and your friend as 
to the existence of the evil, I differ with you 
as to the remedy. No woman worthy the 
name of wife, will ever be compelled to be a 
“beggar at her husband's purse strings,” un- 
less that husband is/unworthy of the name. 
The husband and wife should look upon each 
other as equal partners in their business, and 
upon anything calculated to produce a divi- 
sion of interfsts, as tending to “ put asunder, 
that which fod hath joined together.” 

t work I ever read, upon the sub- 
e to married couples) occurs the 
“ As to the rest, have 
‘but one fable, one purse and one bed.” 

Is it pbjected to this, that it makes the 






woud be otherwise; if her husband is worthy 

ofthe trust and confidence which itis the 

ngture of woman to repose in the object of 
r affections. 





/ To husbands I would say; instead of giv- 
ng to your wives grudgingly, as litt'e as you 
can put them off with; or even giving them 
at stated intervals a certain percentage of 
your income; give them all they ask for when 
they ask for it, and do it cheerfully. Show 
them that you have confidence in them, and 
feel that you can trust them, with your purse 
as well as your happiness, and my word for 
it they will not abuse your confidence and 
trust. 
ONE WHO KNOWS FROM EXPERIENCE, 

Victor Chinion Co., Dec, 11, 1859, 

[To the above we say, it is all right, in 
principle, and reads well on paper. Husband 
and wife should be “equal partners in busi- 
ness;” but are they? It would be a. sweet 
drop in the cup of domestic happiness, as 
sweet for the husband as the wife, if all men 
would practice the principle laid down by our 
Victor friend, and make all women feel that 
independent dependence upon them which is 
so different from the abject dependence to 
which too many are compelled to submit. 

What says our “Farmer's Wife” to this?) 





Sipyey SmirH says—“‘Among men of ease and 
liberal politeness, a woman who has successfully 
cultivated her mind without diminishing the gen- 
tleness and propriety of her manners, is always 
sure to meet with respect and attention bordering 
upon enthusiasm.” A woman need not neglect a 
single domestic duty, and yet cultivate her intel- 
lectual faculties until she shall be a proper and 
agreeable companion for the wisest of men. 

“WE have alittle six year old at home, who 
is noted among our friends and acquaintances for 
his original and precocious sayings. 

‘The other day he broke out very abruptly with 

“¢ Father, what makes negroes black?’ 

“ Father tried hard to explain the supposed rea- 
son to suit his comprehensicn, and in the course 
of his remarks said that they were descendants of 
Ham, one of the sons of Noah. Georgie ponder- 
ed awhile, and at last brightening up, he said 





very gravely, 
“Was it smoked ham, father?’” 





Romance of a Kitchen Table. 


“Mamma! mamma! I wanta string to tie my 
spool wagon wheels together with!” exclaim- 
ed little Archie, coming in from the wood 
house where he and his three elder brothers 
have been ainusing themselves for the last 
half hour. 

“A string? well, you will find one in the 
kitchen table drawer ;” says mamma, 

“ And James wants a screw for the wind 
mill he’s making; and Johnny wants some 
wire to mend the mouse-trap, and Willie 
wants’ — 

“ Well, well; never mind what Willie wants; 
go to the drawer and get all you want that 
you can find there.” 

What a license! How the bright eyes 
sparkle, the ruddy cheeks glow, and the nim- 
ble feet skip to the well known corner where 
the old square kitchen table stands! There 
was a wooden knob on the drawer once, with 
ascrew through the centre; but the knob 
has been pulled and turned and twisted till 
the wood has given way and come off entire- 
ly, leaving the faithful screw to perform duty 
alone. It has been grasped and pulled by 
fingers little and large, till it has become al- 
most as smooth as was the polished knob; 
and the old drawer has slid out and in till it 
yields, almost instinctively, one would think 
to see it, to the slightest touch; little Archie’s 
fingers are no strangers to the screw, the 
drawer or its contents. How nimbly they 
go in and out, following the quick glances of 
his searching eyes, among shreds and patch- 
es, strings and nails, bits of ribon, slips of 
pine shingles half whittled into nondescript 
images, “mysterious little bundles fastened 
with pins, and old letters, and receipt books 
without covers, and iron bolts, and wooden 
clothes-pins—in short all the odds and ends 
of everything that belong no where iu par- 
ticular, but seem congregated there in a pro- 
miscuous assemblage just to wait till they are 
wanted, 

Judging from the rapid deposits Archie’s 
hands are making into his pockets, and the 
increasing corpulency of those receptacles, 
one might imagine the drawer would show 
some diminution of its contents; but who 
ever knew a kitchen table drawer to fail? It 
is a bank with an exhaustless capital; it is like 
the widow’s meal tub, never empty. Who 
makes the deposits, or where the supplies 
come from, no one ever inquires, they are al- 
ways there, and if an odd thing is wanted 
about the house, the kitchen table drawer is 
the place to find it, But little Archie has 
closed the drawer and gone to the woodhouse 
with his smiling face and plump pockets, 

Ah, what a blank there must be in the 
mind of him in whose memory there is no 
kitchen table drawer! and what a blank to 
childhood is a kitchen table without a draw- 
er! Itis true it may be very useful; the 
bread may be cut upon it, and it is a pleasure 
to see the thin, delicate slices, with their 
cinnamon brown edges, as they lie lapped up- 
on each other like a dainty row of fallen 
bricks;,and apples, may be pared upon it, and 
potatoes too, and Betty may wash the dishes 
there, and bright lights may be upon it, and 
cheerful faces gathered around it in the long 
winter evenings, but what have childhood and 
childhood’s play time wants to do with all 
these? Strings must be had from some quar- 
ter; mamma’s work basket will receive sly 
visitations, and the forbidden drawers of the 
bureau or the work table be laid under con- 
tribution ; and then little trespassing fingers 
must tingle, and reddening ears accept boxes 
that were never asked for; the mouse trap 
must go unmended for want of the bit of 
wire which no one has time to reach down 
from the top shelf in the pantry; and the 
breeze must go idly roving about for lack of 
a screw to fasten the arms of the wind-mill 
that might have kept it busy for a day! 

I was going on to moraliae on the cor- 
respondence between a kitchen table drawer 
with its heterogeneous contents, and the mem- 
ories of childbood so intimately connected 
with, and, in capacity and order of arrange- 
ment, resembling both; but that remnant of 
an ancient letter, smoke-tinted, and crumpled 
as it is, protruding through a crack in the 
bottom of the drawer which Archie has just 
left, most effectually puts all mora'izing 
thoughts to flight; not from any interest that 
I, or you, dear reader, may havein whatever 
its cramped and quaint chirography might 
unfold to us if deciphered, not that it is in 
any way associated with the tangled strings 
that led-us back to childhood, or the headless 
nails that failed to keep us there; but i: 
brings to mind a little romance connected 
with children of a larger growth, and witha 
kitchen table, and, strange as it may seem, one 
that had no drawer! 

How many pleasing recollections cluster 
around the spot that dear old table once oc- 





cupied in a certain long shut, silent, tenant- 
less kitchen ; that dim old basement room, 
with its low ceiling, its one sliding double 
window, its wide, benevolent looking door, 
and wider fire place, with the bright blaze 
flickering up the broad,glowing chimney back, 
sending its ruddy glow into distant corners, 
and making grotesque caricatures of the dus- 
ky garments that hung under the stairway! 
It was a pleasant room on a winter night; the 
most cheerful and most frequented of any in 
that isolated farm house. Isolated it was, 
but not lonely; how could it be, enlivened as 
it was by the presence of eleven healthy, hap- 
py children, and such parents as ours? It 
mattered little to us if our nearest neighbor 
was half a mile distant, through the woods 
and out of sight; or if the village was a mile 
away, and the only sound that reached us 
from its bustling midst was the weekly echo 
of its single Sabbath bell; we were a little 
community of our own. The fields, the gar- 
den, the dairy, the spinning wheel and the 
loom gave us ample employment through the 
day, and the household labors of the evening 
were varied with studies and amusements.— 
‘It was then, in those long winter evenings, 
thut the kitchen table was in its glory. A 
long, firmly built table it was, without leaves; 
the substantial frame work was of cherry, and 
the top of whitewood boards full eight feet 
long ; and when drawn up before the blazing 
fire, with two or three stout, home made 
candles ranged along its centre, and six or 
eight happy children gathered around it with 
their books or work, it was in truth, the cen- 
tre of juvenile domestic enjoyment. Our eld- 
est sister usually sat with our parents in the 
dining room above, and there too, we could 
hear the quiet, monotonous rocking of the 
cradle which contained our infant brother, 
and which our mother touched at regular in- 
tervals with her foot, while her ever busy fin- 
gers managed the needles from which depend- 
ed in graduated succession, stockings from 
the size cf the tiny feet in the cradle to those 
of our father who occupied the arm chair on 
the other side of the work table, and read the 
news and smoked his pipe by turns. But in 
the basement, or cellar kitchen, as we country 
people call it,the evening exercises were often 
more varied, and not unfrequently of a much 
more aminated character. There was a bar- 
rel of walnuts under the stairs, and there 
were strings of pop-corn, yellow, and pur- 
ple, and white and speckled, hanging against 
the plank walls, and hammers and flat stones, 
and the long handled frying pan were often 
brought into requisition. 

But it was bending over that long table 
that we learned our lessons, and our dialogues, 
and pieces to speak at the district school; and 
our compositions were written there,—yes, 
and speaking of writing brings me back to 
that remnant of a letter peeping through the 
drawer yonder, and that letter, I said, sug- 
gested a little romance connected with a table 
without adrawer. Well, the romance, as far 
as the table was concerned, began in the cel- 
lar kitchen, and ended in the parlor above; a 
circumstance, the rising, I mean, which would 
be regarded by gossips as a most favorable 
omen; and doubtless it was. 

The bright colors of the October woods 
had been washed away by drenching autumn 
rains, and the blustering storms and chill 
frosts of November made the fire light doub- 
ly pleasant in the old kitchen, when our young 
orphan cousin came from a distant part of 
the State to spend the winter with us. She 
wag a stranger to us all, but we gave her a 
cordial welcome, and a share in all that in- 
terested or amusedjourselves. From the first 
day she was as one of our family; still we all 
noticed that though of a lively, playful, al- 
most volatile temperament, the moment she 
was unemployed or alone, there was an ex- 
pression of sadness on her face quite unna- 
tural to her; and very often, especially while 
we were at our studies, her eyes would fill 
with tears. Butshe did not keep the cause 
of her grief long to herself, it would not have 
been like her to do so; besides, in the little 
secret she had there was too much at stake 


to risk its being kept a secret long, 
(Concluded next week.) 


aati 





“You must not play with that little girl, my 
dear,” said an injudicious parent, 

“But, ma, I like her; she is a good little girl, 
and I am sure she dresses as prettily as ever 3 do, 
and she has lots of toys.” 

“} cannot help that, my dear,’ responded the 





foolish anti American, “her father isa shoema- 
er.” 

‘But I don’t play with her father, I play with 
ner; she ain’t a shoemaker.” 

WHEN God means to prepare a man for a great 
work, he makes his body of iron, and his thews of 
stee), and then baptizes him in trouble and hard- 
ship; so thatwhen he comes to manhood he is 
covered with mail better than that wrought from 
any metal.— Beecher. 

“ Jum, how does the thermometer ‘and to-day ?” 
“Qure stands on the maniel-piece, right agen the 
plastering.” 
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Household Varieties. 


GRAMMAR. 
Nine parts of spesch keep well in view 
As I describe them each to you. 
1. The Articles, first you wish to see, 
Are little words: @, am sad te. 


2. The Nowns come next, to name each thing, 
As house, and book, and horee, and swing. 


8. Adjectives tell the kind of noun: 
As hot, and cold, sma?!, great and brown. 


4, Pronouns instead of nouns appear : 
Tis face, her fan, my nose. your ear. 


5. The Verbs tell something to be done: 
I Ride, or laugh, or walk, or run. 


6. The Adverbs tell how things are done: 
I lowdly laugh, I quickly run. 

7. Conjunctions join things and words together: 
As cat and dog—sheep and bell-wether. 


8. Prepositions come before the noun: 
Through a white robe—/o a black gown. 


9. An Interjection loudly cries: 
Oh! how funny! A! how wise! 


These nine, my so, are parts of speech: 

Beyond these few, no tongue can reach. 

Gertrude’s Bird.—1n those days when our Lord 
and St. Peter wandered upon earth, they came 
once to an old wife’s house, who sat baking. Her 
name was Gertrude, and she had a red mutch on 
her head. They had walked a long way, and were 
both hungry, and our Lord begged hard for a ban- 
nock to stay their hunger. Yes, they should have 
it. Soshe took a little tiny piece of dough and 
rolled it out, but as she rolled it, it grew and grew 
till it covered the whole griddle. 

Nay, that was too big; they couldn’t have that. 
So she took a tinier piece still; but when that was 
rolled out, it covered the whole griddle just the 
same, and that bannock was too big, she said; they 
couldn’t have that either. 

The third time she took astill tinier bit—so 
tiny that you could scarce see it; but it was the 
game story over again; the bannock was too big. 

“ Well,” said Giertrude, “I can’t give anything; 
you must just go without, for all these bannocks 
are too big.” 

Then our Lord waxed wroth, and said,— 

“Since you love me so little as to grudge me a 
morsel of food, you shall have this punishment,— 
you shall become a bird, and seek your food be- 
tween bark and hole, and never get a drop to 
drink save when it rains. 

He had scarce said the last word before she 
was turned into a great black woodpecker, or Ger- 
trude’s bird, and flew from her kneading-trough 
right up the chimney; and till this very day you 
may see her flying about with her red mutch on 
her head, and her body all black, because of the 
soot in the chimney; and so she hacks and taps 
away at the trees for Ler food, and whistles when 
rain is coming, for she is ever atbirst, and then 
she looks for a drop to cool her tongue.—Dasent’s 
Tales from the Norse. 

Why the Bear is Stumpy-Tailed—One day the 
Bear met the Fox, who came slinking along with 
astring of fish he had stolen. 

‘¢ Whence did you get those from?” asked the 
bear. 

“Oh! my Lord Bruin, I’ve been out fishing and 
caught them,” said the Fox. 

So the Bear had a mind to learn to fish too, and 
bade the Fox tell him how he was to set about it. 

“Oh! it’s an easy craft for you,” said the Fox, 
“and soon learnt. You've only got to go upon the 
ice, and cut a hole and stick your tail down into 
it; and so you must go on holding it there as long 
as youcan. You're notto mind if your tail smarts 
a little; that’s when the fish bite. The longer you 
hold it there the more fish you'll get; and then all 
at once out with it, with a cross pull sideways, and 
with a strong pull too.” 

Yes; the Bear did as the Fox had said, and held 
his tail a long, long time down in the hole, till it 
was fast frozen in. Then he pulled it out with a 
cross pull; and it snapped short off, That’s why 
Bruin goes about with a stumpy tail this very day. 
— Tales from the Norse. 








My Labor-Saving Husband. 
HINTS FOR OTHER HUSBANDS. 
Some husbands are more plague than pro- 
fit, and make vastly more work than they do; 


but mine is one to brag about. When I was 
married, to my shame be it spoken, I had 


clothes, and the bed ismade, It always looks 
round and inviting, and gently yie!ds to the 
weight of the sleeper. 

He saw the dish-towels hanging helter-ske!- 
ter around the kitchen stove, and forthwith 
made the most convenient hanging-frame, 
over the wood-box, where it can take up no 
room and is near the stove. Here the towels 
hang sm oothly and are always in place. 

I fretted because my refrigerator had no 
shelves, and I could not make room enough 
for all the meat, butter, and milk, So he 
made two racks, and fitted ventilated shelves 
from the one to the other. The shelves are 
ventilated by being bored thick with auger- 
holes, and can be removed for scrubbing. 

He is troubled to see me sew, sew, and 
stitch, stitch, and makes sewing machines the 
constant topic of conversation. He reads to 
mo every advertisement and every letter from 
women who praise them in the papers. Ifhe 
could make one, I should be in possession of 
one immediately; but as he cannot, I must 
wait till “the ship comesin.” These are 
some of the ways by which he lightens the 
labor of the house. Would more husbands 
were like him. Perhaps, anothor time, I 
shall tell you how he contrives his own gar- 
den tools, and saves time and money by his 
ingenu ty.— Fireside Monthly. 





Eating and Drinking. 

Half knowledge is the source of a large 
number of the errors and discomforts in prac- 
tical life. We must have both the knowledge 
and the reason of a thing in order to derive 
the highest advantage from our intelligence. 
The consciousness of a mere fact is compara- 
tively valueless, besides it is hard to remem- 
ber. Knowing the reason ofa thing aids very 
much in impressing it upon the mind. Our 
domestic directions and instructions should be 
oftener imparted in this menner than they 
aro. 

We wish the habitual readers of our Jour- 
nal to grow up intelligent on health subjects. 
If we state a fact, or lay down a rule without 
a reason for it, some other person may give 
advice in direct variance, and the reader be 
thus left in a state of !etweenity, or he may 
give a reason, adequate in his own view, and 
thus mislead. 

We have advised perzons that it is not well 
to drink cold water, or any other fluid, largely 
at meals; if we must drink something, it 
should be warm rather than cold, especially 
if one is‘an invalid. A sip or two of cold wa- 
ter, now and then during a meal, is admissi- 
ble to persons in good health, We have 
lately seen a statement from Orr's Chemistry 
of Food and Diet, that drinking during the 
meals is not an obnoxious habit. If the read- 
er will look with us into a man’s stomach du- 
ring a meal, he can perhaps judge as well as 
we can as to the facts in the case. This ocu- 
lar view of the stomach has been afforded to 
medical men at different times, and the facts 
are not to be disputed, A gun loaded with 
buck shot was accidentally discharged into 
the stomach, the parts healed, leaving a cavi- 
ty which gave facilities for observation. 

The temperature of the stomach is about 
ninety-six degrees. A glass of cold water is 
about forty degrees more or less. When it 
is introduced into the stomach through the 
throat, it must diminish its temperature.— 
But digestion cannot go on unless there is a 
heat of upwards of ninety degrees in the 
stomach; hence when a man who is eating or 
has just eaten his dinner, drinks a glass of cold 





never made a loaf of bread ora pie. I had 
no idea of saving time or saving work. But 
had a husband who had love enough for me 


to bear with my simplicity, and not scold | when cold water is added, and the power of 


when the bread was burned and the pies not 
fit to eat. Going into the kitchen one morn- 
ing, he saw me baking buckwheat cakes, and 
greasing the griddle with a piece of pork on 
the end of a fork. He said nothing, but 
went into the wood house, and soon returned 
with a smoothly-whittled stick, about six 
inches long, through the split end of which 
he had passed a folded strip of white cloth, 
and then wound it around the end and tied it 
with a bit of string. So I had a contrivance 
which could be dipped in melted grease, and 
put it smoothly over the griddle. 

One day he saw me scouring knives with a 
piece of cloth, “Dear me!” said he, “you 


j + Y Ma ) 
will surely cut your fingers.” So he contriv-! largely of venison, of a cold, damp, drizzly | FAILURE OF THE HAY CROLE 


ed a machine by nailing a broad piece of cork 
to @ spool for a handle, sinking the head of 
the nail into the cork so far that it should not 
touch the knife. This lifts the hand from the 
knife and does not cramp the fingers. 

I used to call him occasionally to thwack 
over the heavy mattress and straw bed for me. 
‘*What a nuisance!” he exclaimed, and so 
replaced them by a spring mattress. Of all 
the nice things for beds, this is the best, It 
is always in place, requires no shaking up, and 
it takes only three minutes to replace the bed- 


| water, the process of digestion is seen to be 
arrested as suddenly as water ceases to boil 


‘digestion remains arrested, until the water 
|bas been long enough in the stomach to ac- 
'quire an additional heat of some fifty degrees. 
| This heat is abstracted from the body. Thus 
it is that persons of weak health on going to 
the table of a summer’s day, abundantly warm, 
leave it in a chilly condition, from having 
partaken largely of cold water. Such is the 
| recult sometimes from an ordinary meal, in 
| persons of poor health, without drinking any- 
thing cold. Ifthe meal be a hearty one, and 
the person has but little vitality, and goes 
out in the cold soon after, he will most proba 
bly lose his life. This was the manner of the 
‘death of the Duke of Wellington. He ate 





| November day; the stomach could not get 
heat enough out of the body to carry on di- 
gestion, The system was loaded down, chill- 
, and oppressed, inducing stupor and event- 
oti in death next day perhaps. We know 
a gentleman of regular habits, who watched 
td himself with extraordinary care, ap- 
ptvaching his eightieth year, J. W. S., the as- 
so¢iate and personal friend of Henry Clay, a 
half a century before. He ate a hearty 
breakfast and walked to his office, two miles 





distant, the thermometer near zero, with a 


cutting wind from the river, and nothing to 
break its foroe; this double draft upon his vi-| 
, tality, or rather treble one, the walk ina wind, 
the coldness of the atmosphere, and the full | 
stomach, at his great age—the assets—the | 
| supply of warmth, was overdrawn; in other 
words, he was thoroughly chilled, fell into a 
kind of stupor and died in two or three days, 
Therefore, expcsure to severe cold immedi- | 
ately after eating, is always dangerous.— 
The slightest chilliness after a meal, should 
drive any one to the fire, there to remain un- 
tilit has passed eatirely away. With these 
indisputable facts before him, the reader 
must see that drinking freely of cold water at 
meals, immediately arrests digestion, arrests 
a natural process of the bodily functions; 
and to arrest nature in such a work cannot 
be beneficial, and to persons not in full health 
has been fatal, and may be so again, 

To invalids we say, if you drink anything 
at all: at your meals, let it be hot, and not! 
much of that even. An ordinary teacup full 
is enough, for it is seen that when any fluid is 
drank at or soon after meals, even water, the 
watery particles must be removed from the 
stomach before the process of digestion is re- 
sumed. —Hall's Journal of Health. 











For Our Young Friends, 


Biographical Enigma. 

I am composed of twenty-three letters. 
My 1, 20, 6, 8, 22, 10) the inventor of the Greek 
alphabet. 

My 5, 14, 20, 23, 20, was one of the founders of 
Pittsburg. | 

My 17, 22, 13, 5, 16, 1°, 12, 20, 22, was President 
of the American Philosophical Society. 

My 28, 14, 7, 6,18, 10 was an American naval 
constructor. } 

My 9, 22, 10, 11, 20, 1,15, was a Governor of 
Massachusetts. 

My 10, 13, 18, 16, 19, 12, 23,was an eminent Am. 
lawyer and statesman. 

My 21, 14, 2, 4, 20, 19, was a distinguished Am. 
printer. | 

My whole was an eminent American naval offi- 
cer, celebrated for his bravery and daring. 

Greenfield. \ H. 

i. 


Answer to Scriptural Enigma Dec. 17—Eniyan. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


495 Broadway, New York. 

143 Jefferson Avenu, Detroit. 

58 West Fourth Stree, Cincinnati, 

A NEW STYLE=-=-PRICE $50. 

This machine sews from two spools, as purchased from 
the store, nt no rewinding of thread; it Hems, 
Fells, Gathers and Stitches in a superior style, finishing 
each seam by its own operation, withoutrecourse to the 
hand-needle, as is required by other matiines, It will 


do better and cheaper sow ine sane sSe’mMStess can,even 
if she works for one cent anhowr. Send fea Circular. 


WHEELER & WILSON’: 


SEWING MACHINES. 


The Great Economizer of Tme 
AND PRESERVER OF HEALTH! | 


The Most Popular & Reliable Maciines 
Ever invented! 

Have won the Highest Premiums at the Fairs o the | 
UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL SOCIEly, | 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE, NEW YORK, 
MECHANICS’ ASSOCIATION, BOSTON, 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, PHILADELPHIA, 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, BALTIMORE, 
METROPOLITAN MECHANICS’ INSTITUT?! 

WASHINGTON, ‘ : 
MECHANICS ASSOCIATION, CINCINNATI, 
KENTUCKY INSTITUTE, LOUISVILLE, 
MECHANICAL ASSOCIATION, St. LOUIS, 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, 
at the State Fairs of 


W. J. 








Pennsylvania, Virginia, Mississi pi, Missouri, 
Ohio, Indiana, Mlinois, Kentucky, 
Wisconsin, California, Michigan, 
And at hundreds of County Fairs. 





The Stitch taken by this Machine is not a@ Chain 
Stitch, but a LOCK STITCH; alike on both sides of the 
fabric sewed. 

Particular attention is invited tu the 


NEW STYLE MACHINE FOR $52.00. 
(857 WITH HEMMER.) 


We will warrant them equal in every respect, for due 
rability and practical use, to the highest priced Machines, 
TERMS, INVARIABLY CASH. 

Qe" Senp ror A CIRCULAR, 
L. D. & H. C. GRIGGS, 
Gen’'l Agents for Michigan, 
145 Jefferson Ave., Detroit. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 
GIFTS. 


HAVE youcalled in at the Gift Book Store, No. 202 
Jefferson Avenue? If you have not, call at once, as 
they are giving away some Beautiful Prosents with their 
Books. 

Remember the number, 2023 Jefferson avenue, 

47-2m Detroit. 








CRANBERRY CULTURE. 


HE suscriber has issued a circular on the Cranberr 

and its Culture, which he will forward by mail to all 
sending a stamp to pre-pay return postage. Also, has 
the Plants for sale, for both high and low lands, and wil. 
forward them in a fresh state by express to all parts of 
the United States. Price, $2 to $5 pee 1000. Address, 

SULLIVAN BATES, 
52-3w Bellingham, Nortolk Co., Mass. 





CUT YOUR FODDER AND SAVE MONEY: 
THE CLIPPER 
HAY, STRAW AND STALK CUTTER. 
Took 1st Premium at the State Fair for 1859. 


T DOES ITS WORK FASTER AND BETTER; is 
more simple in its construction, and is sold at a lower 
price than any other Machine in market. ‘ 
It needs on 7 Re ean, oad tried to be appreciated, 
4 ‘actured and so 
— ©. P. WOODRUFF & CO., Detroit, 
And for sale in all parts of the State. 42-3m 


DRAIN TILE! 








Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 


THE PEOPLE'S MILL! 


S4ANFORD’S PATENT. 


FARM MIUILL, Portable, Simple, Compact and 
plates 


_made on an entirely new principle, wi 
having a reciprocating and oscilating, instead of a rofa 
motion, with all the power applied within one inc 


of the centre of the shaft, and one that has been inf 


tested and improved by two years experience, is now 0 
fered to the public. 


grain it will grind suuch faster, 


It isa PREMIUM MILL for the People, and obtained 
the SILVER MEDAL at the laie Exhibition at the 


American Institute in the City of New York. 
Tue People's Mili can be put into any saw-mill. 


Tue People's Mill is the cheapest Mill ever offered to 


the public. 
Tie People's Mill is the simplest Mill ever made. 
Tue People’s Mill is the nfest durable in use. 


Tux People’s Mill has the most grinding surface of the’ 


- portable mill. 
uk People's Mill requires less power than any other, 
doing the same amount of work. 

Tur People's Mill. requires less speed than any other. 

Tue People’s Mill is adapted to any kind of power. 

Tue People's Miil is not a rotary mill. 

THE People's Mill obviates all the objections to the 
cast-iron rotary mill. 

Tur People's Mill will grind all kinds of grain, coarse 
or fine, for feed, 

Tae People’s Mil will grind Plaster, Bones, Salt, all 
kinds of Grain, Malt, Peas, Beans, Spices, &e., &e. 

Tur People's Mill, largest size, requires about two 
horse power. 

Tue People's Mill only requires about two hundred 
and oy A revolutions per minute. 

Tus People 8 Mill, largest size, will grind from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred bushels of grain in 
24 hours. 

Tux People's Mill may be renewed at the cost of the 
plates, which will be furnished at fifty cents each. 

The plates are made ofhard iron, dressed or grooved 
on both sides, and the reciprocating motion keeps the 
grinders sharp. There is no do/t to it, which, we think, 


experience has proved of no use on portable mills. The 
common sieve is sufficient for all ordinary family pur- 


poses. Three sizes— 


No. 1, a Hand Mill--price 320, No, 2 330 
: No.3 84007’ ve 


LIBERAL DISCOUNT MADE TO DEALERS. 


(27~ A Mill may be seen in constant use at my shop, 


also at 17 Spruce-st., New York, a few doors below the 
Tribune Building. 
Se 


I will fill all orders for belting at cost. 
Address, Rk. L. HOWARD, Buffalo, N. Y. 


G31 also manufacture the Improved Ketchum Grass 


and Grain Harvester. 52-3w 


THE HORTICULTURIST 
FOR 1860. 


HIS valuable and standard Magazine, established by 
the lamented A. J. Downing in 1846, begins a new 
volume with the January number. Its extended and 





valuable correspondence, presenting the experience of 


the most intelligent cnltivators in America, has made it 
eagerly sought after by those interested in the progress 


ty) 
GARDENING AND RURAL TASTE. 


To all persons alive to the improvemont of their gar- 
dens, orchards or country seats—to scientific and practi- 
cal cultivators of the soil—to nurserymen and commers 
cial gardeners, this Journal, giving the latest discoveries 
and improvements, experiments and acquisitions in Hor- 
ticulture, and those branches of knowledge connected 
with it, wil be found invaluable. 

The Editorial Department is at present in charge of 
PETER R. MEAD, a gentleman well known as a prac- 
tical Horticulturist; and who will receive assistance and 
co-operation from the best Horticultural talent in all 
parts of the country. 

The Magazine is published monthly, each number con- 
taining 48 pages—a FRONTISPIECE and other engra- 
vings. The Editor's Table and Answers to Correspond- 
ents furnish copious hints to the novice in practical eu! - 
ture, and the Editor's Drawer presents, among other 
things, asummary from the leading horticultural Jour- 
nals of Europe. The 

Numerous and Beautiful flustrations, 
Plans for Cottages, Greonhouses, &c., the Figures of 
New Fruits and Plants—added to the valuable features 
above named, combine to render this one of the Cheap- 
grand most valuable works on either side of the Ate 
antic. 

Gee" New subscribers will be furnished with the yol- 
ae for 1855, °56, 57. °58, and °59 bound in neat cloth 

or $10. 

Trams—Two Dollars per year—Four copies for Six 
Dollars. All payments to be made in advance. Speci- 
men numbers furnished on application, 

All business ny and communications to be ad- 
sed to the proprietors, 
—_ pe M. SAXTON, BARKER & CO, 
No. 35 Purk-row, New York., 
who keep constantly on hand the most complete assort- 
ment of BOOKS CN AGRIOULTURE that can be 
foundin the world. Books sent by mail, Catalogues 
Gratis. Agents wanted. 52-lw 





THE NEW-YORK TRIBUNE. 


Prepare for the Great Political Cam- 
paign of 1860, 


EYDUCEMENTS TO CLUBS. 








WOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 





Cue Trisvne—now more than eighteen years old, and 
hating over a quarter of a million subscribers, or con- 
stait purchasers, diffused through every State in the 
Tnan—will continue in essence what it has been—the 
earmst champion of Liberty, Progress, Industry, Knowl- 
edge.and Prosperity. 

\ THE NEW-YORK DAILY TRIBUNE 
is printed on a large imperial sheet, and published every 
morning and evening (Sundays excepted), It eontains 
editorias on the topics of the times, employing a large 
corps otthe best newspaper writers of the be Do- 
mestic aid Foreign Correspondence; Proceedin 


Cookery, &a We at 


Any pesos sending us a club of twenty, or more, wil! 
be entitled to an extra copy. For a club of forty, we 
will send The Semi-Weekly Tribune; and for a clud of 
one hundred The Daily Tribune will be sent aa 
Subscriptions may commence at any time. 





WE KEEP CONSTANTLY ON HAND THE 
different of Drain ne 
ENFIELD'S, 103 Woodward avenue, 


ways cash in advanc+. All letters to be add: 
HORACE GLEELEY & Ow, Tribune Buildin 
ow 


51-6t3e assau-st., New York. 


) Uvery mill is tested, and no one is 
sent out unless it will grind a bushel of hard corn fine 
enough for stuck feed in eight minutes; many kinds of 


gs of 
Congress; Reports of Lectures; City News; Cattle, 
Horse andProduce Maikets; Reviews of Books; Lite: 
rary Intelligence: Papers on Mechanics and the Arts, 
ve to make the Tribune a news- 
paper to meat the wants of the public—its Telegraphic 


THE BUCKEYE 
REAPER AND MOWER! 


fuliman & Miller’s Patent, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Waters, Lathrop & McNaughton, 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN, 


I; IS NOW definitely settled that these are THE 
MACHINES which our farmers Want. The high en- 
comiums and numerous awards of “ First Premiums” 
which they have received at State and County Fairs, this 
year, as well as formerly, are well merited. 

A much more conclusive proof of their sec 4 
Feceilence, is furnished by the many Field Tréale which 
oe have had, by FARMERS, on their own lands, at 
r own leisure, and in open competition with * 


All other Mowing and Reaping Machines. 


Inevery such trial, “THE BUCKEYE” has received 
the decided approbation of the Practical Farmers. 


AT THE GREATEST 
PRACTICAL FIELD TRIAL 
Ever held in this country, at 
SYRACUSE, N. ¥., JULY, 1857. 
THE FIRST PREMIUM! 

Grand Gold Medal and Diploma! 

Offered by the ; 
UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
For the 
BEST MOWING MACHINE, 
Was awarded to this Machine, over 
Manny’s, Ketchum’s, Burreli’s, Hallenbeck’s, 
Allen’s, Kirby's, Heath’s, Hovey’s, The 
Ohio Mower, and a number of others. 


It has also received at the 
Indiana State Agricultural Society's Field Trial, 
First Premium, 
First Premium, 
First Premium, 


Trumbull county, Ohio, 
Clark county, Ohlo, 
Albany county, New York, First Premium, 
Queen's county, L. L, First Premium, 
Duchess county, New York, First Premium, 
Portage county, Ohio, First Premium, 
Summit county, Ohio, First Premium, 
And at 


MANY OTHER FIELD TRIALS! 


besides the decisiom of the Farmers in its favor, over all 
competitors, in many field trials, among the farmers 
themselves, with the single object of satisfying them- 
selves which was the best machine. 
The BUCKEYE also received the New York State 
Agricultural Society's First Premium, 1858. 
Connecticut State Fair, First Premium, 1857. 
do do do First Premium, 1858. 
Maryland State Fair, First Premium, 1858. 
Eastern Virginia State Fair, First Premium, 1858. 
Western Virginia State Fair, First Premium, 1858. 
And the Michigan State Agricultural Society's Fair in 
1859, and numerous other 


State, County and Town Awards ! 


It is, therefore, with the utmost confidence that the 
are now offered, (after the Successful trial by more thas 
200 farmers of Michigan during the last summer) as the 
very machine which their fellow farmers want—suited 
to every variety of grass and grain and to every variety 
and state of soil—wet and marshy or dry and stony. 

We intend to manufacture in the best manner, all the 
Mowers and Reapers which the farmers of Michigan 
need—if they will let us know in good time (and the 
sooner the better) how many they wil! want. 

They cannot be hurried up on short notice, and the 
cash outlay for them is too large and the profit too small, 
tor us to make a large number more than will be 
wanted. Therefore, when the farmer knows what he 
wants, the sooner he gives his order, the more certain ho 
is to-get the right article’at the right time. 

WATERS, LATHROP & McNAUGHTON. 
Jackson, Oct. 1859. 42-tf 


SUMMER COMPLAINTS. _ 
Viz: Diarrhea and Cholera Morbus, 


and Flatulent and Spasmodic Colics. 


\ E, THE UNDERSIGNED, have for several years 
past sold 


B. FOSGATE’S ANODYNE CORDIAL, 
and during this period have witnessed its salutary effects 
in curing the diseases for which it is recommended, viz 
Acute and Chronic Diarrhea and Cholera 
Morbus, 


in ourown, and in the families of our customers, and 
have also seen its successful administration in cases of 
CHOLERA INFANTUM:. 


We ilo, therefore, confidently recommend it to all those 
who may be afflicted with those distressing and danger 

ous complaints, as offering one of the best means for 
their cure or relief: 
W. Brisro1, Utica, 





T. M. Wunt, A aburn. 

. J. Foor, Hamilton. J. Osporn, Seneca Falls, 

L. Parsons, Westfield. L. Ksuiy & Co., Geneva. 

8. Warts & Son, Fredonia. L. Reppy, Penn Yan. 

A. P. Curtis, Attica. Firen & Dinuaye, Syracuse 

W. Seaver & Son, Batavia. J. Owen & Co., Detroit. 

J.G. Barveer, Leroy. If, & E. G@aytorp,Cleveland 

T. Beap.ez, Elmira. G. Wrizarp, Ashtabula. 

A. J, Martuews, Buffalo, G. G. Gutiert, Kingsville. 

L. B. Swan, Rochester. Carter & Bro., Erie. 

N.B. Itis particularly useful to Childrem when 

Teething, 4s it allays irritation, induces moderate 

perspiration and produces sleep. 

Sold by Druggists generally. Price 25 Cents. 

C. N. TUTTLE, General Agent. 

Auburn, N. ¥. 
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R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 
wWublication Office, 130 Jeflerson Avenue, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 














S. FOLSOM, 


WOOLDEALER, 


90 Woodward Avenue, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


THE MARKETS. 
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Flour and Meal. : 

Except in the pork market, there has been but little 
movement of produce for a week past. 

Fleur—Flour is dull and almost nominal at $4 T5a 
4 873¢ for red wheat brands, and $5a5 123¢ for white.— 
Demand small and entirely of a local character. 

‘Wheat—Sales of fine white have been made to city 
millers at $125. Fair red has also brought $110. We 
quote demand good at $1 07al 12 for red, and $1 1Sal 25 
for white. 

Corn—From wagons there is a geed demand at 52c, 
and some activity. From store 58c is the market price 
with few sales. 

Oats—Have been in active demand at 36c from wagons 
but at the close are a shade lower, say 35a36c, with mod- 
erate inquiry. Several thousand bushels have been ta- 
ken during the week. 

Rye and barley~Remain entirely without change. 

Mill feed—Bran sells at $16a17 per ton; middlings at 
$182.22. 

Apples—Are firm at $2 per barrel for green, and $1 50 
per bu for dry with but little doing in the latter. 

Potatoes—Steady at 25230c. 

Provisions. 

Dressed hogs—Since our last, the market has contin- 
ned to be heavily supplied, the receipts both by rail and 
by teams being very large. Shippers have been in the 
market the greater part of the time, and much activity 
has prevailed. A decline that followed the large re- 
ceipts of a few days in Cincinnati somewhat affected this 
market, and from $6 25, the highest figure paid, prices 
have declined to the range of $5 50a5 75, nothing at the 
close bringing over $5 623g. The rather imroved feeling 
in Cincinnati at latest accounts will probably stop afur- 
ther decline, but an immediate advance cannot be looked 
for. 

Pork and beef—Remain at our last quotations; as also 
do lard and tallow. 

Butter—The market is now better supplied, and prices 
are lower. Good roll has sold at 15c, and the best is 
worth but 16e. 

Eggs—Scearce and in good demand at 16e. 

Hides—Steady at 43¢¢ for green, and 10a12}¥c for dry. 
Sheep pelts bring $1ai 25 each. 

The Cincinnati Gazette of Wednesday thus speaks of 
the hog market at that point: 

“The movements in the market for hogs during the 
week have shown that itismuch easier to establish an 
advance in prices than a decline, Itis true the trade 

was considerably depressed early in the week, under a 
very large supply, but sellers yield reluctantly to a de- 
cline, and when medium hogs touched $5 5025 60 there 
was & spirited demand, even in the face of liberal arrivals: 
Then on Monday, as soon as receipts began to fall off, 
there was an instant reaction, and the upward move- 


ment continued to-day, until prices touched $6 50 for | your wool; it may be sen 


averages of 200 Ibs and upwards, being an advance of | and shall be promptly returned, and warranted to give 
satisfaction or all damages paid, 


about 50c from the extreme depression of the week. 
“The receipts this season, so far, are now larger than 
they were at the corresponding date back to 1854, and 
we may add, larger than any season the last ten years. 
“As the receipts to-day were only 2,700, dealers begin 
to think the season is drawing to a close, but we still ad- 
here to the opinion that the packing at this place will 
reach_450,000 head, It will require 129,000 from this 


Terms as reasonable as any other good establishment in 
the State. Goods warranted perfect, hard twisted, and 
durable, free from cotton, old rags or flocks. 


yarn, &c., always on hand. 


wholesale prices, for any quantity of wool delivered at his 
factory. 


ner on short notice, 





1860. 1860. 


8 
AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL. 


HE great success which has attended the pablicedion 
T of the First Volume of the AMERICAN STOCK 
JOURNAL, has induced the proprietor to undertake sev- 
eral improvements for the volume commencing January 
1860, and he now offers it to the public with the assur- 
ance that its present high character will be fully sus- 
tained, and no effort will be spared to render the paper 
an indispensable necessity to all interested in the Breeds 
ing and Management of our Domestic Animals.’ ‘ 

The VETERINARY DEPARTMENT Will be under the edi 
torial direction of Doct. GEO. H. DADD, the distinguish- 
ed Veterinary Surgeon, and late Editor and Proprietor 
of the American Veterinary Journul. 

Each number of the paper contains 82 large octavo 
pages, and is handsomely illustrated. Itis published 
enthly at 25 Park Row, New York. Terms, $1,00 8 
year, invarrably in advance, with a liberal discount to 
clubs. 

G2" Specimen copies gratis. Money may be sent at 
publisher's risk, in registered letters. 

D. C. LINSLEY, Proprietor. 

C. M. Saxton, Barker & Co, Agents, 

No 25 Park Row, New York. 49-4t 


IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 


EORGE BEARD, Wholesale dealer in Oysters 

rape” Game, &c., will pay the highest market 
price for Choice Fruit ofall kinds, Game, Poultry, &c. 

Russell House Corner, Detroit. 43-ly 


BEE-HIVES! 


hed 1854 I published in the “ Farmer's Companion,” an 
account of the new and important invention of Rev. 
L. L. Langstroth, of what he termed a “ Movable-comb 
Bee-Hive.” The subject of bee culture had always been 
one of no small importance in my view, and for the last 
ten years I have watched with great interest the pro- 
gress of Bee-culture both in Germany and this country. 
Since the announcement of Mr. Langstroth’s invention 
Ihave been watching it closely, until I am well sat- 
isfied, from a full trial, that itis the most important step 
ever made in bee-keeping. And after ascertaining that 
it was no humbug, but that it was truly a great improve- 
ment on the old mode of keeping bees, I _ purchased 
the right and title to Branch and St. Joseph counties, 
Mich., and now offer individual rights in those counties. 
If after a fair trial the hive does not prove satisfactory, 
I agree to return the price paid and take the hive back; 
thus avoiding all risk on the part of the purchaser. 

All other movable frame hives are infringements on 
the Langstroth Patent, and preparations are now being 
made to prosecute all such 4a ae on the public. 

Address me at Burr Oak. [47 38m] CHAS. BETTS. 


WOOL! WOOL!! 
30,000 POUNDS OF WOOL WANTED 


A™ OSBORN’S FACTORY in exchange for 
good substantial cloth such as DOESKIN, CASSI- 
ae BLACK, BROWN and GRAY CASSIMERES, 
SATINETT., TWEEDS, WHITE and RED FLANNEL, 
also STOCKING YARN, all of which were made ex- 
pressly for durability. We will exchange for wool on 
the most reasonable terms, also wool manufactured on 
shares, or by the yard, also wool carded, and spun, and 
twisted at our usual rates, All those in want of a good 
article of cloth for their own use, will do well to send 
their wool to Osborn’s Aga? & All work warranted 
well done and done to order. All wool sent to Ann Ar- 
ber by Rail Road will be promptly attended to. For 
further particulars please address at Ann Arbor, 

28-6m* H. OSBORN & CO. 


WALLACE’S WOOLEN FACTORY, 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 




















HE SUBSCRIBER continues to manutacture wool 
into CLOTH, CASSIMERE, TWEEDS and FLAN- 
NEL for farmers, either on shares or by the yard.— 


Farmers if you want a 3 article of cloth, send on 
by railroad, with directions, 


A large stock and good variety of cloths, stocking 


He will pay the highest market price in cash, or cloth at 
Wool carding and cloth dreaming done in the best man- 


LLIAM WALLACE. 
Battle Creek, May, 1859. 23-6m 





time to make up the amount. Last year the receipts 
after this date were 76,000. We have some scattering 
advices from other packing points, but nothing upon 
which a reliable estimate of the general result can be 
based. Packers, of course, or those who have faith in 
high prices, anticipate a short crop. Abeut this, some- 
thing approximating to accuracy will be known in the |’ 
course of two or three weeks. Louisville, itis now said, 
will fall short 40,000. Tennessee will also fall off largely, 
compared with the whole number packed in that State 
last year, which was only 65,172. On the other hand, 
the shipments of hogs from Tennessee into Virginia and 
Georgia, are considerably in excess, as compared with 
last season. This will affect the consuming market, pars 
ticularly in the former State.” 
Live Stock, &c. 

The market here continues quiet and without materi- 

al change. The best Beeves bring $3 25 common to 


much neglected, 
ALBANY LIVE STOCK MARKET. 


L 
Cattle—The market is decidedly dull at the opening MECHANICS, 


and there are no indications that it will improve much 


ious causes are operatin inst the drovers this | lionaries of special branches of study, and p 
a ° ‘ia versations, Loxicons, in the Engiish, Frencl/ and Ger- 
man languages, have, of course, been diligenfy consult+ 
ed and compared. ‘But the N 
low, and the demand grows lighter as the pork and poul- | C(LOPADI 
try trade increases, The salesmade up to the present | its plan and elaboration it is strict 
the writers employed on this work 
their personal researches, observations a 


week. The weather is not favorable, the receipts are 
comparatively large,the average quality of cattle is rather 


time justify us in reporting a decline of 1Z¢ per Ib., and 
on certain low grades 3gc, Although the average quality 


is low, there are more premium beeves on the market | and exactness of statement, the popular pethed has been 
toeday than have been here in a great while before. pee. By condensation and brevity. 


The market is dull at the following quotations: 








This week. Last week. 
Premium coc... ----- cece. SYQS 
Extra.... 434a51¢ 5 $4 
First qualit 4adlg 404% 
Second qualit 33ga38% B34 a33¢ 


~ 23688 3 a33¢ 
a2% 

SHEw,—Although the receipts show a falling off of 
over 2,4. head, compared with last week, there is no 
improvemmt in prices, and there is something of alull 
in the demani as the weather becomes soft. Sales of-the 
week about 3,5 head, at 18a28s per head—the outside 
quotation comma the best quality. 

Hogs.—The weSher is again unfavorable, and with 
prices 7ga¢c lower thn on Saturday morning, the mar- 
ket droups. Not only te weather but other circum- 
stances are against the sélsr—one of which is the fail- 
ure of a large packing hots in New York, Sales are 
only to a limited extent at 53gm3e for fair lots heavy. 
—Journal. 

: Wool, 

A large sales of wool comes off in Boston on the 12th 
of next month, until after which the market will remain 
very quiet. 

A late New York paper says of wool: There has 
been but a limited inquiry from the trade during the 
past week for most descriptions of wool; the activity 
caused or stimulated by the large sale mete at Philadel- 
phia has now subsided. Prices for almost all kin 1s have 

been fully sustained, and are still hela firm. For some’ 


346 AND 348 BROADWAY, N. WY. 


CYCLOPADIA: 


A Popular Dictionary of General Knowledge, 


Assisted by a numerous but Select Corps of Writery 


% enhance the value of the NEW A 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


Have Just Published, 


VOLUME VIL.—(“ Edw—Fne.”) 
OF THE 


NEW AMERICAN 


1859, WINTER ARRANGEMENT. 1860. 
“MICHIGAN SOUTHERN 


DETROIT, MONROE and TOLEDO 
RAdIkL ROAD. 








MOMROE, CHICAGO, TOLEDO, CINCINNATI AND 

CLEVELAND LINE, 
With its connections, forms a Through Route from De- 
troit to Monroe, Adrian, Chicago, Toledo, Sandusky; 
Cleveland, Dayton, Hamilton, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, 
Wheeling, Harrisburg, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Erie, Dunkirk, Buffalo, Albany, New York, Bos- 
ton Montreal, Quebec, Portland, Rouse’s Point, and all 
poiuts interior, in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, and 
the New England States, and al] points West and South- 
West. 





N and after Monday, November 14th, 1859, Passen- 
ge: Trains will run as follows: 
FROM DETROIT, Mail and Express, daily except Sun- 
* days, at 9.30 A. M., ho Chicago at 10,30 P. 
M., and Toledo at 12.27 P. M. 
Montreal and Chicago Express, daily at 9.20 P. M., 
arriving in Chicago at 10.30 A. M., and Toledo at 


12.15 A. M. 

FROM CHICAGO, Mail and Express, daily except Sun- 
days, at 6.00 A. M., arriving in Detroit at 6.00 P. M, 
Chicago and Montreal Express, daily at 7.00 P. M., 

arriving in Detroit at 7.00 A. M. 
FROM TOLEDO, Mail and Express, daily except Sun- 
days, at 3.00 P. M., arriving at Detroit at 6.00 P. M., 
Chicago and Montreal Eyres, daily at 4,00 A. M., 

arriving in Detroit at 7.00 A. M, 

CONNECTIONS: 

Trains from Detroit conne¢t at Adrian with Michigan 
Southern Main Line for Chicago. with New Albany and 
Salem Railroad, at the crossing of that line, and at Chica- 
go with all Roads for the Northwest and South. 

Connect also at Adrian with Jackson Branch Trains 
for Jackson. 

Connect at Toledo with Dayton and Michigan Road, 
for Dayton, Hamilton and Cincinnati; with the Cleve- 
land and Toledo Road, for Ssndusky, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burg, Dunkirk, Buffalo, Albary, Boston and New York; 
with Wabash Valley Road for Fort Wayne, and points 
Southwest, and with Air Line Rail Road for Bryan, 
Kendalville, Ligonier and Goshen. 

Trains from Chicago and Toledo connect at Detroit 
with Grand Trnuk Railroad of Sarnia, Toronto, Press- 
cott, Montreal, Quebec, Portland and Boston ; with Great 
Western Railway for Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Albany, 
New York and Boston, also with Detroit and Milwaukee 
Railway, for Grand Rapids, Grand Haven and interme- 
diate Stations. 

FREIGHT TRAINS leave Detroit daily except Sundays 
at 5.50 A. M., arriving in Toledo at 11.10 A. M., and 
Chicago via. Adrian at 810 next morning. 

Leave Chicago dail exsens Sundays, at 9.15. A. M, and 
= 38.00 P. M., arriving in Detroit at 9.00 P. M. 

@8 Trains are run by Chicago time, which is Twenty 
Minutes slower than Detroit sime. 

GS Woodruff’s Patent Skeping Cars accompany all 
nighttrains on thisroute. , P 

‘ime and Fare the sameas by any other Rail Road 
route.. 

| nl o change of cars between Detroit snd Chicago. 

aggage checked through to all points East & West. 
JNO. D. CAMPBELL, 

GeyrraL Sur’r, Toledo, Ohio. 

L. P. KNIGHT, Agent, Detroit. 7-tf 


THE IMPLEMENT FOR GARDENS. 
THE HAND SCARIFIER. 










PRICE $3.50. 


E Mer for sale the Hand Scarifier, the most desira- 
W and useful implement for gardens, of any that 
has bén invented, and the most perfect labor saver. 

Red the testimony of those who have tried it last 
seasa@ :— 

RocoweEster, OAKLAND, Co., Micu., FeBy., 1859. 
Mrérs. Bross & ADAMS: 

- cannot recommend too highly your Hand Searifl- 
er, It is aninvaluable machine for cultivating all root 
eps sown in drills. It works easy, a boy of 12 years old 

use it and do more work than five men can with hoes 
the same time. It pulverisesthe surface of the ground 
nd kills all the weeds, I had one the last season and 





EDITED BY 
GEORGE RIPLEY AND CHALES A. DANA, | 


The object of 
THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPEDIA 







© 
AW. HISTORY, 
TRADE, 


With this design, the numerous Encyclopafias, Dic- 
lar con- 


EW AMERICAN CY- 
is not founded on ony Europefi model; in 
origi Many otf 
Fi iched it with 
discoveries, 
ss of research 


As far as is consistent with thorough 


he Editors ‘have 
een enabled to introduce a much greater variety of sub- 
works, and thus 
RICAN CYCLO- 
PADIA asa Manual of Universal Reference. At the 
same time an entertaining style has been aimed at, 
wherever it would not interfere with more important 
considerations. Special care has been bestowed on the 
department of Living Biography. 
tn the preparation of the present volume, nearly & 
hundred collaborators have assisted, including pergons in 
almost every part of the United States, in Great Britain, 
and on the Continent of Europe whose names have at- 
tained an honorable distinction, each in some special 
branch of learning. No restriction has been imposed on 
them, except that of abstinence from the expression of 
private dogmatic judgments, and from the introduction 
of sectarian comments, at war with the historical charac- 


ects thanis usually fonnd in _simil 








ter of the work. In this fact, it is hoped will be found a 
aranty of the universality and impartiality of the 
EW AMERICAN CYCLOP ADIA, which, the Pub- 

lishers do not hesitate to say will be superior in extent, 

variety and exactness of information to any similar pub- 
lication in the English language. 

PRICE—In Cloth, $3; Library style, leather, $3 50; 
half morocco, $4; half Russia, extra, 50, 

Five volumes have already been issued, and the re- 
mainder will be published as fast as they can be got 
ready. 

WM. B. HOWE, Agent for Detroit. cain 

Booksellers desiring to act as agents, will please ad- 
dress the Publishers. 

Horse Feowers, Threshers and 
Cleaners! 

ITT!S § AND 10 HORSE, EMERY’S 1 AND 2 

Horse (tread) Powers, Pease’s Excelsior Powers, 

Corn and Gob Mills, Corn Mill and Feed Mills, Flour 








grades of foreign, Such as East India and B res 
there has been sqme inquiry, and sales of aes the 
former have been made on private terms: and 175 of 
the latter, unwashed, at 25a2%8e, Pulleg wool is ed 
coming forward more freely, and with but light demana 
the stock is increasing. Of domestic fleece and Califor, 
nia, and also many kinds of foreign woos the reek 
‘Bow in first hands are small, enabling }, s 
maintain the present high rates.” 


Olders easily to 


Mills, Cross-cut and Circular Saw Mills, Leonard Smith's 
Smut Machines. PENFIELD’S, 
No. 108 Woodward Ave., Detroit. 
SEEDS, SEEDS! 


Presse SHAKER SEEDS, of LAST YEARS 
wth and warranted. Also Spring Whee Sweet 
Pp Ph ip, Flou 
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‘0 of several kinds, Kin r, Dutton, 
Might Rowed and Sweet Corn, moe Clover, Barley 
eas, &e,, at PENFIELD'S 


108 Woodward Ave, Detroit 


peak from experience. A pereen having a quarter of an 
acre of garden to cultivate should not be without one and 
no farmer or gardener after using one a single hour 
would be without one for four times its cost. 

W. JENNINGS. 


Rocuester, OAKLAND, Co., Micu., Fesy, 1859. 
Messrs. Bioss & ADAMS: % 

In answer to your inqury, “How we lixe the Hand 
Scarifier,” we reply that we are highly pleased with it.— 
It is the greatest labor saving machine for its cost that 
we have ever used, or seen. For all root crops sown in 
drills it isinvaluable. One man with this machine can 
do more work in one day than five can with hoes, and do 
it better. We have used it two seasons and would rather 
pay twenty dollars for one than do without it. 


Yours respectful! U. ADAMS. 
” JULIEN ADAMS. 


These implements are for sale, by the subscribers at 
heir their seed store, J. B. BLOSS & CO. 
No. 22 Monroe Avenue, Detroit. 


DRY GOODS AND CARPETS. 
NALL, DUNCKLEE & CO. 


Would invite the attention of the Farmers of Michigan 
when visiting Detroit, to their extra 


FALL & WINTER STOCK 


OF 
CARPETS, 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


DRY GOODS, 


Embracing every variety of 
Fancy Silks, Black Silks. 
Valencia Robes, Bayadere Stripes, 
Laces, Embroideries, 
White Goods, Kid Gloves, 
Hosiery, Sheetings, Cloths, 
Flenkele. icks, Printed Lawns 
Cambrics, Gingham, 
Muslin de Laines 
Stella Shawls, Broche Shawls, 
OUR CARPET AND FURNISHING STOCK 


Is complete in all its branches, 
Yapestry Velvet Carpet, 
Tapestry Brussels do, 
Imperial Three Ply, 
Extra Super Ingrain, ; 
Superfine do, Fine Ingrain de, 


Cotton and Wool do, 
Silk Damask, Worsted do, : 
Morreens, Druggets, Green Baizes, 
Cocoa Matting, Plain and Check Matting, 
Gilt Shade, Common, do, 
Shade Tassels, Cornices, 
Rugs and Mats. 
Window Hollands, 





Window Shades, 
Oil Cloths, 3, 6, 12, 18 and 24 foot, 
Live Geese Feathers, Paper Hangings 
1 ffer cheap for cash. 
Wath ah e PUOTNALL, DUNCKLEE & (0, 
l4-ly No. 74 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
RNHAM & Co.,, Dealers in all kinds of Agri- 
yee Implemen Garden and Field Seeds, Salt, 
aster, Coal, Water and Stone Lime, Storage and Com- 
mission. Warehouse near Rail Road depot. Battle Creek, 
Michigar*® G, 5. STER.LING 
D. B, BURNHAM., 
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THE 


GREAT WONDER 
OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
PROFESSOR WOOD’S 
HAIR RESTORATIVE, 


es the St. Louis, (Mo.) Democrat: Below, we pub- 
lish a letter to Dr, Wood, of this city, from a gentleman 
in Maine which speaks glowingly of he superior merits 
of his hair tonic. Such evidence must have its effect, 
when coming from a reliable source. If certificates are 
guarantees of truth, the Dr. needs no encomiums, nor 
useless puffery from the press: 


Batu, Marne, Jan, 20, 1856, 
Professor 0. J. Wood & Cor 


GENTLEMEN: Having my attention called a few 
months since to the highly beneficial effects of your hair 
restorative, I was induced to make application of it upon 
my own hair, which had become quite gray, probably 
one-third white ; my whiskers were of same character. 
Some three months since I procured a bottle of your hair 
restorative and used it. I soon found it was proving what 
I had wished. I used it about twice a week. have 
since procured another bottle, of which I have used 
some. _ I can now certify to the world that the gray or 
white hair has totally disappeared, both on my head and 
face, and my hair has resumed its natural color, and I 
believe more soft and glossy than it has been before for 
twenty-five years. I am now sixty years old; my 
gla at the age of fifty-two, has used with the same 
effect. 

_The above notice I deem due to you for your valuable 
discovery. I am assured that whoever will rightly use, 
as per directions, will not have occasion to contradict 
my statements, Iam a citizen of this city and a resident 
here for the last fifteen years, and am known to nearly 
every one here and adjo ning towns. Any use you may 
make of ihe above, with my name attached is at your 
service, as I wish to preserye the beauties of nature in 
others as well ss myself. I am, truly, yours, 

A.C. RAYMOND. 
Batmore, Jan, 23, 1858, 
WOOD'S HAIR RESTORATIVE. 

Professor Wood—Dear Sir: Having had the misfor- 
tune to lose the best portion of my hair, from the effects 
of the yellow fever, in New Orleans in 1854, I was in- 
duced to make a trial of your preparation, and found it 
to answer as the very thing needed. My hair is now 
thick and glossy, and no words can express my obliga- 
tions to you in giving to the afilicted such a treasure. 
FINLEY JOHNSON. 


The undersigned, Rey. J. K. Bragg, is a member in 
regular standing, and pastor of the Orthodox Church at 
Brookfield, Mass. He is a gentleman of great influence 
and universally beloved. WM. q 


Brookfield, January 12, 1858. 

Professor Wood—Dear Sir: Having made trial of your 
Hair Restorative, it gives me pleasure to say, that its ef- 
fect has been excellont in removing inflamation, dandruff 
and a constant tendency to itching with which I have 
been troubled from my childhood: and has also re- 
stored my hair, which was becoming gray, to its original 
color. I have used no other article with anything like 
pleasure or profit, Yours truly, 

J. K. BRAGG. 

The Restorative is put up in bottles of 3 sizes, viz: 
large, medium, and small; the small holds }¢ a pint, and 
retails for one dollar per bottle; the medium holds at 
least twenty per cent. more in proportion than the small, 
retails for two dollars per bottle; the large holdsa qaart, 
forty Pa cent, more in proportion, and retails $3. 

0. J. WOOD & CO., Proprietors, 312 Broadway, New 
York, (in the great N. Y, Wire Railing Establishment,) 
and 114 Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 

And sold by all good Druggists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers. -3m 


THE WILLIS’ STUMP PULLER 


[Ss the most powerful and most economical machine in 
use for pulling stumps, and will clear a field in less 
time than any other invention of a like kind. 

Twenty-three styawe have been pulled with this Ma 
chine in an hour and fifteen minutes. The undersigned 
will sell machines and rights to use and manufacture in 
any part of Michigan except the counties of Hillsdale, 
Branch, Wayne, Washtenaw, Jackson, Calhoun, Kalama- 
coo, Yan Buren, Macomb, Genesee, Shiawasse, Saginaw 
Puscola and St. Clair, which are already sold. 

All necessary information as to prices, and mode of us- 
ing, will be given on application to 

DAVID BLACKMAR, Ypsilanti. 

or to R. F. JOHNSTONE, Editor Michigan Farmer. 
The Machines are manufactured at the Detroit Loco- 
motive Works from the best Lake Superior Iron. [8] 


DAINES’ AMERICAN 


DRAIN TILE MAKER. 


The Best and Cheapest Tile Machine in 
the World. 

Forty-one first Premiums awarded to it 
at State and County Fairs. First 
Premium ai the National 
Fair, at Louisville, 

Ky., 1857. 

The TILE MACHINE invented by JOHN DAINES, 
ef Birmingham, Oakland county, Michigan, is 
now being manufactured in the most 


thorough manner, and is offered to 
the farming community as the 


Cheapest, Most Labor-Saving and Most 
Complete Invention, 


and enabling farmers to make their own Tiles, that has 
et been put before the Agriculturists of the United 
Btates, at a reduced price. 

These machines are made of iron, are easily worked, 
any man being able to manufacture a first rate article 
after a few hours practice. 

They cost delivered in Detroit only $100. They have 
two dies, for three and four inch tile; and extra dies te 
accompany the machine cost $2.00 each. 

These machines will manufacture per day, accordin 
to the force employed, from 150 TO 250 RODS O 
HORSESHOE OR PIPE TILE. The machine weighs 
but 500 pounds, and can be packed and sent to any part 
of the United States, or to foreign countries, as easily as 
apiano, With this machine, any farmer who has a fair 
quality of clay on his farm, can manufacture his own 

iles at a chet rate, and easily save the price of the ma- 
chine by avoiding the cost of transportation. The ma- 
chine when in operation, takes up no more room than an 
ordinary sized kitchen table; it may be worked by two 
or three men as may be found most convenient and 
economical, or a man and two boys can keepitin full 
operaiion. 

For Simplicity, Durability, Economy, 
Cheapness, and amount of work, 
this Tile Maker Challenges 
the World! 

At the present tlme, when thorough draining has be- 
come a necessity on alluvial lands, it offers the simplest 
and cheapest means of furnishing farmers with a drain- 
ing material far superior to any other material now used 








for that purpose. 
| Xpplications for these machines may be address- 
ed to JOHN DAINES, 
9-tf Birmingham, Mich. 


J. L. HURD & CO. 
DETROIT MICH. 
Produce and Shipping Merchants 


Agents and Consignees for the following Lines: 


AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY. | 


CAPITAL $900.000, 


WESTERN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, 


CAPITAL $900,000. 


AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL R. R. Co, 


We would respectfully announce to the Millers, Ver- 
chants and Manufacturers of Michigan, that the raent 
reduction of Canal Tolls on the Erie Canal, will edible 
us to carry eastward, from Detroit, 

FLOUR, WHEAT, CORN, OATS, WOOL, ASHES, 

HIDES, 
And all other products of Michigan, at prices muth be- 
low those of former years. Our lines are 
THE MODEL LINES OF THE COUNTRY. 
. Le. HURD & Co,, 
{ii}iyr Foot of Second st, 








WANTED 











| AYER’S AGUE CURE, — 


FOR THE SPEEDY CURE OF 

INTERMITTENT FEVER, OR FEVER AND AGUE, 
REMITTENT FEVER, CHILL FEVER, DUMB 
AGUE, PERIODICAL HEADACHE, OR BILIOUS 
HEADACHE, AND BILIOUS FEVERS, INDEED 
FOR THE WHOLE CLAss OF DISEASES ORIGI- 
NATING IN BILIARY DERANGEMENT, CAUS- 
ED BY THE MALARIA OF MIASMATIC COUN- 
TRIES. 


No one remedy is louder called for by the necessities 
of the American people than a secure and safe cure for 
Fever and Ague. Such a remedy we are now enabled 
to offer, with a perfect certainty that it will eradicate 
the disease, and with assurance founded on proof, that 
no harm can arise from its use in any quantity. ; 

That which protects from or prevents this disorder 
must be of immense service in the communities where 
it prevails. Prevention is better than cure, for the pa- 
tient escapes the risk which he must run in violent at- 
tacks of this baleful distemper. This “Curr” expels the 
miasmatic poison of FkveER AND AGvuE from the system 
and prevents the development of the disease, if taken on 
the first approach of its premonitory symptoms. It is 
not only the best remedy ever yet discovered for this 
class of complaints, but also the cheapest. The large 
quantity we supply for a dollar brings it within the 
reach of every body; and in bilious districts, where Fr- 
VER AND AGUE prevails, every body should have it and 


the disease. 


Miasmatic poison. 
from its irritation, amon 
tism, Gout, Headache, B 


or become periodical. 


disease. 


fords. 


use it freely both for cure an 
this price will place it within the reach of all—the poor 
as well as the rich. A great superiority of this remedy 
over any other ever discovered 
tain cure of Intermittents is, that it contains no Quinine 
hel arp igi 4 ae it produces no quinism or other 
yurious effects whatever upon the constitution. 
cured by it are left as health vec ten 


protection, It is hoped 


for the speedy and cer- 


y as ifthey had never had 


Fever and Ague is not alone the consequence of the 
A great variety of disorders arise 
g na are Be cin Rheuma- 
indness, Toothache, E 
Catarrh, Asthma, Palpitation, Painful ‘Affection of the 
Spleen, Hysterics, Pain in the Bowels, Colic, Paralysis 
and Derangement of the Stomach, all of which, when 
originating in this cause, put on the intermittent t ype 
This “Cure” expels the po son 
from the blood, and consequently cures them all alike. 
It is an invaluable protection to immigrants and persons 
traveling or temporarily residing in the malarious dis- 
tricts. If taken occasionally 
the infection, that will be exe 


or daily while exposed ,to 


reted from the system, and 


cannot accumulate in sufficient quantity to ripen into 

Hence it is even more valuable for protection 
than cure, and few will ever suffer from Intermittents, if 
they avail themselves uf the protection this remedy af 





PRICE ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. AX ER, 


PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIST 
i Lowell, Mass, 
All our remedies are for sale by J. 8. Farrand, Detroit, 
and by all Druggists every where. 45-3 


SANFORD’S 
LIVER INVIGORATOR. 


NEVER DEBILITATES. 
| is compounded entirely from Gums, 
.. and has become an established fact, a Standard Medi- 
cine,known andapproved, e by all that have used it, 
and is now resorted to with confidence in all the 
diseases for which it is recommended. 

It has cured thousands’ ~ within the last two years 
who had given up all, hopes of reliet, as the nu- 
= unsolicited certi-' E ficates in my possession 
snow, | 

The dose must be adap-, ted to the temperament 
of the individual taking @@ it, and used in such quan- 
tities as to act gently on! the Bowels. 

Let the dictates of your; judgment guide you in 
the use of the LEVER ~s EINVE GORATOR, 
and it will cure Liver Complaints, Bil- 
lious Attacks, Dys="™" pepsia, Chronic 
Diarrhea, Summer j» Complaints, Dys- 
entery Dropsy,| » Sour Stomach, 
Habitual Costive. = ness, Cholic, Cho- 
lera, Cholera Mor- = bus, Cholera In- 
fantum, Flatu- lence, Jaundice, 
Female Weak- ge messes, and may be 
used successfully as an} Ordinary Family 
Medicine. It will), cure SICK HEAD- 
ACHE, (as thousands can testify,) in twenty 
minutes, if two or; ™ three teaspoonfuls 
are “a at eae mai IN€nCement of attack. 

who use it are giving their testi- 
mony in its favor. rol | tes “ ; 

MIX WATER IN THE MOUTH WITH 
THE INVIGORATOR, AND SWALLOW 
BOTH TOGETHER. 

Price One et r per Botte, 


SANFORD’S 
FAMILY 


CATHARTIC PILLS 


COMPOUNDED FROM 


Pure Vegetable Extracts, and put up in 
GLASS CASES, Air Tight, and will keep 
in any climate. 











The Family Ca-| ., \thartic PILL is a 
entle but active Cathar- w tic which the proprietor , 
as used in his practice more than twenty years. 
The constantly increas-| .5 |ing demand from those 

who have long used the PILLS and the satis- 
faction which all express| ,.9 jin regard to their use, has 
induced me to place them within the reach of all. 

The Profession well|/™™|know that different Ca- 

tharties act on different Se ortions of the bowels. 
The FAMILY CA- HARTIC PILL 
has, with due reference to this well established fact, 
been compounded from a ~ variety of the purest Veg- 
etable Extracts, which act| “™ |alike on every part of the 
alimentary canal, and are| mm |g@ood and safe in al! 
cases where a[Cathartic s needed, such as De- 
rangements of the|E&|Stomach_ Sleepi- 
ness, Pains in ths Back and Loins, 
Costiveness, Pain| & and Soreness over 
the whole body, from sudden cold, which 
frequently, if neglected, “end in a long course of 
Fever, Loss of Appe= = tite, a Creeping 
Sensation of Cold over the body, 
Restlessness fm |Hleadache, or 
weight in the head|™ |all In flammatory 
Diseases, Worms) ein Children or 
Adults, Rheuma- | tism,a great Purifier 
of the BYood and many | & | diseases to which flesh is 
heir,too numerous to men tion in this advertisement 





Dose, 1 to 3. 
PRICE 30 CENTS. 

The Liver Invigorator and Family Ca- 
thartic Pills are retailed by Druggists generally, 
and sold wholesale by the Trade in all the large towns. 
W. SANFORD, M. D., 

Manufacturer and Proprietor, 

835 Broadway, New York. 


Tk. 


31-lyr.tf 
FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, 
ON JEFFERSON AVENUE, 


BELOW MICHIGAN EXCHANGE, DETROIT. 
The subscribers keep constantly on hand a large steck 
of ELEGANT FURNITURE, 
Both Modern and Antique Styles; in Rosewood, 


Mahogany and Domestic Wood. 
Those wishing rich and fashionable furniture, will al- 
ways find a great variety to select from—equal in every 
respect to anything in the Eastern market, Being in 

















T THE AMERICAN SEED STORE, 20 Bushels of 
Peach Pitts and Plum Pitts, for which Cash will 
paid. Detroit, Nov, 19 


be 
[47e4w]  BLOSS & CO, 


constant receipt of Pattern Pieces from the 


FASHIONABLE MAKERS IN NEW YORK, 
they are enabled to guarantee the most Perfect Satis« 
faction to their customers, 

They also keep constantly on hand a large and com- 
plete assortment of Plain Furniture of Mahogany, Cher- 
ry and Walnut. In short, every article in the line of 
Household Furniture will be found in their Stock, inclu- 
ding Chairs of every style and price, from four shillings 
to sixty dollars each, The subscribers now haye on han¢ 
and make to order, best 

FLAIR MATTRESSES. 
Their customers can rely upon getting a genuine article. 
CORN-HUSK MATTRESSES & STRAW PALLIASES 
constantly on hand, For the trade we keep constantly a 


large stock of Mahogany and Rosewood Veneer. 
* Bee NO OSTEVENS & ZUG. 





“ FIARD TIMES NO MORE.” 
As Lady or Gentleman, in the United States, pos- 
sessing from $2 to $7 can enter into an easy and re- 
enon met my by pak re = $5 to ~ earn day can 
be or particulars, address, (with 5 
. Ww. R AOTON 


% & CO., 
34-3m* @% 41 North Sixth st., Philadelphia. 
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